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T’S some sport to feel a nibble on your line, a little tug and then 


to pull a flapping fish wriggling and splashing out of the water 
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W, come on, what’s the 


use? You'll never get 
him. I’ve tried more 
’n a hundred times, I 

guess.” 
The tone was a trifle contemptu- 
ous, so was the speaker’s face, 


though it was good natured enough, 
tanned and freckled and tow-headed 
as it was, topping a vigorous body 
clothed in rough garments of home- 
spun that ended at knees and el- | 
bows. George Hadsell was fifteen | 
and country bred and he surveyed 
his cousin’s attempt to beguile the 
big trout that made its home be- 
neath the big rock with half toler- 
ant amusement. 

Sid Hadsell, within a month or 
two of the same age, but almost 
puny by comparison, pale of skin, 
his forearms and lower legs lacking 
the curve of muscle, his tender feet ; 
sensitive to the pebbles and the cold) | 
water, looked up at George without 
resentment. His rather short sight- 
ed eyes were serious, his lips were 
tightly closed and his jaw was set 
firm. 

“The sun will be off the pool in 
a minute or two,” he said. “Then 
he'll start ranging for supper.” 
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bark he tossed separately into the 
eddy and watched them swing round 
the pool, under the overhanging 
rock, dance uncertain and go on out 
again through a fringe of froth. 
Twice the shadow of the big trout 
moved slightly, ever so slightly, as 
he sized up the floating objects that 
the current brought to his hold. 

Sid nodded to himself. He took 
his hook and carefully baited it with 
a caddis worm. His line was horse- 
hair, well tied, pliable by moisture, 
almost invisible in the water. Above 
the caddis were three split shot. 
Reel he had none, nor rings to his 
pole, nor extra line. How to fight 
his fish he knew little of, nothing 
but theory gathered from Isaak 
Walton, but the light of sport was 
bright in his eye, he was matching 
brains against a wily old trout, he 
did not care so terribly much if he 
landed him—much as he desired 
such a trophy of the hunt—if only 
he could make the trout take his 
bait. It would have to be presented 
perfectly to fool that finny, crafty 
father of the brook. 

The shadow of the rock fell over 
the pool entirely. A white butter- 
fly struggling a little, came floating 











“Lot you know about it. Where © 
did you learn that stuff? In a pail 
in a backyard in Boston?” 

Sid flushed. He was very sensitive to scoffing and George’s attitude hurt his feelings. 

“Father has got a book in his library that was printed in England a hundred 
years ago and it tells all there is to know about fishing for all sorts of fish.” 

“Huh!” George had deep respect for his Boston uncle, a respect copying that 
of his father, but he still scoffed. ‘‘ Who wrote it? And English fish ain’t like ours.” 

“Some of them are. Trout, anyway. It was written by Isaak Walton and it is 
called the Compleat Angler!” 

“T’ve got no use for anything British,” declared George. “ We’re fightin’ with ’em, 
ain’t we? And you ain’t much of a patriot when you have to try and learn about 
fishing out of a British book. Bet you you can’t catch him. Bet you you can’t even 
make him show.” ' 

“TI can see him now,’ 

“Where? ” 

The city cousin kneeled and pointed across the stream and the country boy knelt 
beside him, skeptical that any one who lived in a town should be able to discover 
anything about the wild things with which he was familiar. 


? 


answered Sid. 


HE stream, a branch of the Housatonic, twisting and curving down the long valley 
that led from Williamstown, past Lanesboro, to Pittsfield, all three communities boast- 
ing frontier forts that had served against the Indian raids and might soon be attacked 
by the forces of King George seeking to set down the insurrection of his American 
colonists in their fight for independence, was heavily shaded for much of its course 
by maples, beech, birch, oak and heavy undergrowth of fern and brush. The highway 
ran straighter in the same direction, about half a mile east of the brook. Here and 
there the brook gleamed out among open meadows, set with stately elms, some of. the 
stone-fenced’ enclosures showing the green of corn, others fresh cropped hay. 

Where the two boys knelt the stream looped on itself with a big glacial rock in the 
bend. The current swung from one side to the other, tinkling foamy over the pebbles, 
eating into the soft bank, eddying about a pool that was deepest beneath the rock. 
The western range of wooded hills was purple with shade, shade pointed eastward 
wherever there was lift of ground or rock or tree. The eastern hills, dark with 
hemlock, amid which the white birch gleamed pink-barked in the sunset, bristled with 
forest. To the north the oldest mountain in America, Greylock, raised its saddle, 
to the south the valley opened out towards Pontoosuc and Onota Lakes and the 
growing hamlet of Pittsfield. Sid Hadsell pointed to where a shadow floated poised 
in the amber water, his. cousin caught the proper angle and saw the king of all the 
trouts, as he had seen him many times before but never lured him to the bait. 

“That’s him,” he whispered, then nudged Sid in the ribs. ‘ Don’t move,” he cautioned. 
“Not an inch. Lookit, to your right across the stream.” 

A buck stood there at gaze, the breeze blowing from him to the boys, a buck of 
four points, head down with soft black muzzle towards the stream, the graceful neck 
turned to where the boys kneeled frozen, the great eyes softly brilliant, questioning. 
It advanced slowly, two dainty hoofs in the ripples, lowered its proud head and drank. 
Then, lightly as a lifting shadow in the sun, it wheeled and was gone. 

“Gee,” said George. “’f I only had dad’s flintlock!” 

“What for? You wouldn’t shoot him?” 

“Sure I would. Deermeat’s fie.” 

“Not this time of year.’ George got up indignantly. 

“You think you know all about everything, don’f"you?” he demanded. “ Much you 
do. I’m going on down stream, you can fiddle for that trout. ’f you get it, I'll give 
you fair best.” 

He swung off, peeled rod over his shoulder, disappearing round the loop, lost to 
sight in some willows. Sid said nothing more but little lines of determination showed 
about his mouth and his lips closed yet more firmly. Squatting back, he waited until 
the sun would be clear of the pool. Meantime he prepared. Five small chips of 
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The door opened and the British officer appeared on the threshold 


down, down, under the shelf. Up 
came the living shadow, there was 
hardly a wimple of the water as the 
fly was gulped, but Sid’s heart skipped a beat as he saw a gleam of royal color flame 
out on the side of the trout. His pulses still raced as he set his caddis bait afloat 
upon a little raft of bark and, handling his) line, let it reach the eddy, swing out, 
around 


HEN he flicked the worm from the bark with a twitch. It struck the water, began 

toe sink under the weight of the shot. Not far. Whatever the trout thought of a 
caddis worm descending in such fashion, he took the gifts the gods seemed to offer, 
as soon as he was sure they were good to eat and not counterfeit. Of recent years 
he had seen several morsels that had proved disappointing, many with bad stings and 
unsuspected strength to drag him against his will. But these had been presented with 
certain suspicious circumstances that he had come to recognize. The caddis—could 
anything be more natural looking, or welcome? 

Sid saw the flash of that broad side as the trout curved—and he struck. The sudden 
indignant rush jarred his wrist and drove his hard-conned lore out of his head. All 
save one sentence, that flared word for word across his recollection. 

I would have kept him within the bent of my rod—and it may be, by giving that great 
Trout the rod, by casting it to him into the water, I might have caught him at the 
long run. 

Sid wasn’t going to throw in his rod, if he could help it, but he held up the tip 
and kept the trout within the bend of it as it doubled and creaked and threatened to 
crack. He followed the rush into the water, calf deep, knee deep, up to his middle, 
while the pliant willow played the fish as it plunged downwards. Suddenly it turned, 
shot across the stream, flung itself out of the water, a shimmering, gorgeous thing in 
the sunset with the glowing spots and iridescent sides, a big jaw shaking to get rid 
of the hook. Splash and dive again and then a steady strain. 

The rod almost doubled, an ominous sound came and Sid, despairing, flung the 
pole into the stream, watching it towed by the trout, floundering after it, wondering 
if the fish would ever tire. George, out of sight, he did not call to. This was his own 
fight, lose or win. The rod bobbed on--the hook was secure. It braked the trout’s 
progress, not to be denied. Again it leaped, across the pole, shortening its leash. The 
pole caught between two boulders and bent like a bow before it slid clear. Sid lunged 
forward and retrieved it. It moved more slowly now, the trout was weary. As he 
lifted it he saw it was split and he shifted his fingers to the line, meeting the tug of 
the fish, letting out a little, guiding it to the shallows. The trout came in until its 
belly scraped gravel, then it thrashed and plunged and turned for deeper water. Sid 
flung himself upon it, literally scooped it out with his hands, flung it to the bank and 
pounced upon his prize. 

He had broken all the canons of the Master Angler but he had the trout. It was 
a whale! He wondered how much it would weigh as he gloated over it. Then he 
heard a shout. George's head appeared the other side of the rock, scarlet with haste 
and excitement. Sid held up the fish but George did not seem to notice it. 

“Soldiers comin’ down the road!” he said. “ Redcoats!” 

“What ’ll we do?” 

“Do?” said George. “ We got to get back to the house. 
death. Dad and the two Talcotts are over to Waltons helpin’ hay. 

“Do you suppose they'll kill us?” 

George Hadsell looked furiously at his cousin. 

“ How do I know?” he demanded. “I reckon not. 
better run to the hills.” 

“JT don’t think I’m afraid,” replied Sid hesitatingly, standing with his fingers hooked 
into the gills of the big trout. “ I wouldn’t want to be shot. We haven’t got any 
guns. But we’ve got to go to the house.” 

“Sure we have. Come on.” 

His face pale but his mouth and chin still resolute, Sid followed. They left the 


They'll scare the women tc 
Come on. Hurry!” 


Are you afraid? If you are you 
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stream, cutting across to the farmhouse that stood back 
a little distance from the road. On a rise, masked by 
bushes, George crouched and pointed towards the high- 
way. A company of foot soldiers had halted and were 
standing in groups, at ease. There was no mistaking 
their uniform, the red tunics with white crossings, the 
high white gaiters, the helmet hats that looked something 
like bishops’ miters. There were two wagons,.the teams 
slanding in the traces with heads down, evidently tired 
from a heavy haul and a long trip over mountain roads. 
An ensign stood with 


Ci. jumped out of cover and waved his hand to 
his mother, starting to run down hill to her. As Sid- 
ney followed, the officer set his horse at the stone wall. The 
jump was beautifully made and man and horse came 
easily up the slope, intercepting the boys. 

“What farm is this?” demanded the Britisher. 
owns it?” 

Neither boy replied. The officer laughed. 

“You needn't be scared,” he said. “We don’t eat 
boys. Not while there are fat trout in the brooks,” he 


“ Who 
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take the Hancock road north to Albany instead of com- 
ing this way,’ she said, half to herself. “They have the 
pay chest with them. It may mean a retreat.” 

She busied herself with preparations for supper while 
the boys went up to the attic and peered through the fan- 
lighted window at the troops with fascinated eyes, watch- 
ing them go into the orchard, stack their arms, take off 
their tunics and wash at the brook, while some tested the 
small green apples with wry faces and jests. The elder 
Talcott, hired by Hadsell, walked -out from the house 
with a gallon jug in 
each hand which he 





the men. An officer 
on a fine gray horse 
was trotting along, 
gazing at the farm- 
house. The glitter 
of arms showed 
where the low sun 
caught the bayonets. 


RS. HADSELL 
4 appeared at the 
door shading her 
eyes, looking anx- 
iously towards the 
brook. 

“Wonder if 
they've come from 
Williamstown way,” 
whispered George. 
“There was fight- 
ing over there, day 
before yesterday, 
Father _ said.” 
George’s father had 
served with the revo- 
lutionary forces, had 
been severely woun- 
ded and retired to his 
farm, but his spirit 
was still militant, 
his belief in the final 
victory for liberty ‘ 
firm. It was three 
years since the glo- 
rious Fourth of 
July, 1776, when the 
Continental Con- 
gress had declared 
the thirteen confed- 
erate states Free and 








presented to a man 
uniformed as a ser- 
geant. The sergeant 
sampled the con- 
tents and called up 
his men, who came 
hurrying at the tone 
of his voice. 

“Cider,” said 
George disgustedly. 
“T wouldn’t give ’em 
ditch water if I was 
Dad.” 

“They’d only take 
everything if he 
wasn t nice to them,” 
said Sid. 

“If he’s the pay- 
master and got the 
gold with him, it’s 
too bad we couldn’t 
get hold of it. Get 
it out of the wagon 
and put in rocks— 
or something,” sug- 


gested George. 
“Hear what maw 
said? She’s right. 


This ain’t the road 
to Albany—not the 
nearest. I _ bet 
there’s been a fight 
and their troops 
have been licked. 
They’re _—retreating 
and the gold goes 
ahead. I wonder how 
much there is of it?” 
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Independent, dis- 
solved from _alle- 
giance to the Brit- 
ish Crown, and fifty-five patriots had signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Sidney remembered the night in Boston when the gar- 
rison drew up in King Street, changed that day to 
State Street, firing thirteen salutes by thirteen detach- 
ments, the bells ringing and, in the evening, the burning 
of the ensigns of royalty, the lions, scepters and crowns. 
George would never forget the night when his father 
went by night to Easton’s Tavern in Pittsfield, a year 
even before the Declaration was drawn, one rainy May 
day evening, there to meet with Captain Edward Mott 
and his little band of sixteen Connecticut patriots, hold- 
ing council at midnight, with five others of local senti- 
ment, in favor of wresting “the Key of North America” 
from the grasp of Great Britain. Colonel James Easton 
was host, Ensign Brown was there. George Hadsell, 
Senior, had joined in the night march to Williamstown to 
join Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain men, and so 
to the successful surprise of Fort Ticonderoga. A wound, 
exposure, hard campaigning, indifferent surgery, had 
brought him back to his farm in the Berkshires, in the 
middle of the fighting zone, half a cripple but still with 
a burning patriotism that was shared by his son. 

Nor would Sidney have given George best in love of 
his country and what that country was fighting for—In- 
dependence and Liberty. Both of the boys understood 
well the principles, both were fired from the torch of 
Democracy. Sid’s father was a Boston merchant, one of 
those who had protested vigorously against the Stamp 
Act and who, on the first of November, 1765, had ordered 
the funereal tolling of all the bells of Boston while, through 
its streets, a coffin inscribed with the word LIBERTY in 
large letters, was carried to the grave while minute guns 
were fired and an oration made. To both the boys 
the sight of a redcoat represented tyranny. 

George had the stronger body and, save for those things 
with which he was familiar, the slower brain. Sidney had 
imagination that conjured up instantly all that the visit 
cf the troopers might mean to the farm and its inhabi- 


tants. But he made up his mind to face them with his 


cousin. 


added, his eyes on the big fish that swung from Sidney’s 
hand. “That will be delicious, broiled for my supper,” 
he went on, half in jest. 

“TI didn’t catch it for you,” flared out Sid. 

“All right, my son. Now then, who owns this farm? 
Your father? If so, where is he?” 

The officer’s eyes had become stern with the change in 
his voice. George blinked back at him, then blustered, 

“This is my father’s farm. George Hadsell. And he’s 

Mrs. Hadsell had come up the hill, somewhat out of 
breath. 

“My husband is coming along the road now, sir,” she 
said. “What do you wish?” 

The officer uncovered and bowed in the saddle at sight 
of Mrs. Hadsell, flushed with her haste up the hill, her 
ungrayed hair a little out of bonds, still comely and alert 
in her homespun gown, her eyes bright, her attitude fear- 
less, slightly resentful. 

“ Madam,’ he said, “I call here, in the fortune of war 
that sways one way today another tomorrow. At present, 
being paymaster to the troops, I am bound for Albany. 
I crave water for my men and horses, leave to rest here 
for the night, with what you may care to grant of shelter. 
Food we have with us—unless there is hospitality in 
the farmhouse for my ensign and myself. I have 
already been refused trout—but ” he raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Since you come in the fortune of war that. grants you 
superior force,” said Mrs. Hadsell, “I make no doubt 
that we shall give you such shelter as you need. If you 
will kindly make your arrangements with my husband, who 
is now turning in at the gate.” 

The Britisher shrugged his shoulders, plainly chagrined 
at the chill in Mrs. Hadsell’s voice, and cantered down 
hill again to the farm lane into which Hadsell and his 
two hands were coming with their wagon. The two boys 
went with their mother and aunt to the house. 

“Do we have to eat with him, mother?” demanded 
George. 

“They are in force. 
the damage they might do. 





It is policy not to vex them, for 
It is strange they did not 


The boys crouched, watching the company of foot soldiers that had halted 


was buzzing with 
schemes as a_ hive 
hums with bees in trouble. It was bad enough to see the 
sinews of war belonging to the other side, it was aggrava- 
tion of the worst kind to know that the enemy had to be 
fed and treated with some show of politeness. 

When they went down, attracted by the odor of supper 
that wrought upon their already healthy appetites, they 
found that the trout—the big trout—was to be the main 
dish and that both the officers were to eat at the family 
table. The boys resented but forgot much of their resent- 
ment as they ate and listened to the talk. Mr. Hadsell 
was cleverly drawing out the Britishers, that was patent. 
And Mrs. Hadsell had been right. The arms of the 
Colonists had been triumphant and the Britishers had been 
rolled back to a new position that was not so favorable 
as to commend the keeping up of the paytrain. Fresh 
retreat might be expected. 

“Tll want a place to put my chest for the night,” said 
the officer in charge, who announced his name and rank 
as Captain Renfrew. “Can’t leave it in the road in the 
wagon, you know. I hardly suppose you have a safe, 
sir.” 

“There is the oven yonder,” suggested Mr. Hadsell. 

Captain Renfrew looked at the oven door by the side 
of the fire-place opening approvingly. The house had, 
as was usual, a great central chimney from which hearths 
opened on the downstairs rooms. They were eating in 
the kitchen, without apologies to their guests. However 
politic Hadsell might consider his hospitality it was neither 
spontaneous nor cordial enough to call for efforts beyond 
the ordinary. 

The captain surveyed the baking oven, running his 
sword into it, testing its size. 

“It will do nicely,” he announced. “TI’ll have the pay 
chest brought in. We'll sleep in here tonight. Don’t put 
yourself out, madam, the floor and a blanket are sufficient. 
Now, Mr. Hadsell, about some grain?” 

Hadsell went out with the officers and the boys be- 
sieged Mrs. Hadsell with a storm of question and supposi- 
tion. On her part she had some news which she gave 
them. 

“The British fell back yesterday in a skirmish,” she 
(Continued on page 22) 
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I believe in boys. I have five boys of my own. The 
boys of today will be the men of tomorrow. The 
problems of tomorrow will be solved, not by us but 

by our boys. 
A well trained, industrious, high-minded son is the 
greatest heritage any father can leave. Yet 
we fathers are often putting business, 


I AM interested in the Boy Scout Movement because 


which he was creating. 
He had done his best, 
and the work of his 
hands remains today 
as an enduring monu- 
ment and _ eloquent 
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By John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Illustrated VVith Photographs 


came the shore. “If you can hold out five minutes longer, 
John Maynard, we will reach the shore,” cried the Cap- 
tain to the pilot, as the flames were spreading toward 
the pilot house. Now the heat had become almost in- 
sufferable. His left arm hung useless at his side, but 
with his right hand on the wheel. John Maynard still 
guided the ship. “A minute more and we 
are safe,” shouted the Captain, and then 








politics, social work, almost anything else, 
first and giving our boys only the leavings 
of our time. 

Returning home quite unexpectedly from 
college one day, a son was asked by his 
father to join him for a game of golf. 
After dining together the father suggested 
that they spend the evening at the the- 
atre. When they parted for the night, the 
son said: “You are a good sort, Father, 
why haven’t we gotten acquainted before?” 

I believe the Boy Scout Movement is a 
great and powerful influence in helping boys 
to come into their own. This it does by 
holding up fine ideals and inspiring boys to 
attain to them. You can lead boys, but 
you cannot drive them. 

In a certain country school, it had grown 
to be the custom for the big boys to put out 
every new teacher shortly after his arrival. 
The latest man to fill the position was short 
of stature and lacking in physical strength. 
His opening remarks to the boys were 
something like this: “If you don’t want 
me here as your teacher, boys, all you need 
to do is to tell me so and I will go away— 
you will not have to put me out. You all 
know Mr. Smith down in the city not far 
from here. He is the foremost business 
man of the place. His counsel is always 
sought in important business matters. His 
fellow citizens look to him as a leader 
when weighty civic questions come before 
them. He is the man of greatest influence 
and highest character in the community. 
If any of you boys want to grow up to be 
men like Mr. Smith, I can show you the way 
and help you to follow it. If you don’t, 
you will have no trouble in getting rid of 
me.” Under the leadership of that teacher 
more than one of those boys grew up to be 
a man like Mr. Smith. 

What are the ideals that the Boy Scout 
Movement holds up to the boys? They are 
found in the Scout Oath and Scout Law. 











N MY HONOR. The boy of honor 
is trustworthy. He speaks and acts 
the truth, and is always to be relied upon. 
He is also loyal and stands by his friends. 
A son of poor parents in a mill town in 
the South, whose mother took in washing 
for a living, was ashamed to be seen walk- 
ing through the streets carrying home the 
work. One day it occurred to him that if 
his mother was not ashamed to do the 
washing, he ought not to be ashamed to 
deliver it. From that day on, his loyalty 
to his mother led him, instead of carrying 
the clothes through back streets, to find his 
way with his load along the main thoroughfares, proudly 
greeting rather than shamefacedly dodging his friends 
and companions, as he passed them. 

The boy of honor is chivalrous, courteous to woman and 
girls; he shows reverence for things that are sacred and 
holy. He is likewise a good sportsman, taking his part 
in sport for sport‘’s sake; just as good a loser as he is a 
winner. 





N MY HONOR, I WILL DO MY BEST. How the 

world needs those who will do their best! That 
do not seek to see how little work they can do in a day, 
but how much service they can render. Not restriction 
in the output of industry, but thrift in conserving the 
rewards of industry is their motto. 

I was looking not long since at an exquisite piece of 
cabinet work, made a hundred or more years ago in Eng- 
land. The drawers opened as easily as if they had just 
been greased; .the sliding top worked as though it were 
on ball-bearings; every detail had been executed not only 
with the highest skill but evidently with a sense of com- 
rete devotion on the part of the craftsman to the piece 
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there went up a great shout of thanksgiv- 
ing, as the keel grated on the shore, for 
the ship’s company had been saved. But 
at the same moment the brave pilot was 
engulfed by the flames; his allegiance to 
duty cost John Maynard his life. 


N MY HONOR, I WILL DO MY 

BEST TO DO MY DUTY TO GOD 
AND MY COUNTRY, AND TO OBEY. 
Obedience, respect for authority for the 
law of the land, for teachers, parents— 
how sadly lacking such respect often is in 
modern times. 

In the days when Englishmen rode to 
hounds, fields of unharvested grain were not 
infrequently destroyed by the thoughtless 
hunters. Posting his son one morning at 
the gate of such a field, the farmer father 
gave him strict orders not to open the gate 
for anyone. A party of horsemen rode up in 
the course of the chase and one of their ' 
number directed the boy to open the gate. 
This he refused to do. The horseman 
threatened to thrash him, but to no avail. 
Then a gold coin was offered—still the boy 
held his ground; whereupon another horse- 
man from the waiting group approached the 
boy and said, “ My boy, I am the King of 
England.” Taking off his hat and bowing 
with great respect, the boy replied, “I am 
sure the King of England would not ask 
me to disobey my father.” 


N MY HONOR, I WILL DO MY 

BEST TO DO MY DUTY TO GOD 
AND MY COUNRY, AND TO OBEY 
THE SCOUT LAW, TO HELP OTHER 
PEOPLE AT ALL TIMES. In rendering 
service the Boy Scout is helpful, friendly 
and kind. Love is the greatest thing in the 
world; service comes next to it. “I came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister,” 
said Christ. 

The real purpose of all business to be 
successful must be to render useful service. 
I was talking recently with the manufac- 
turer of a certain food product, and said 
to him, “Do you make a good food?” He 
replied, “We make nothing but the best, 
and,” said he, “I have instructed all of our 
salesmen whenever any slightest criticism is 
made of any shipment of our goods, even if 
they do not believe the criticism to be justi- 
fied, to ask for the return of the goods with- 
out question, and to replace them.” 








Above; Mr. Rockefeller and three of his boys on a trip through Denver, Col. 
Below; The five Rockefeller boys 


testimonial to that fact. Too often we think that success 
in life is obtainable only through the doing of great things. 
I believe profoundly in a definition of success which I 
heard many years ago. It is this: “Success consists in 
doing the common things of life uncommonly well.” That 
is real success: It is within the reach of anyone who is 
willing to do his best. 


N MY HONOR, I WILL DO MY BEST TO DO 

MY DUTY TO GOD AND MY COUNTRY. What 
countless illustrations of a high sense of duty the late 
war has given us! 

On a beautiful summer’s day, a large excursion steamer 
set out from a certain lake port with hundreds of pleas- 
ure-seekers crowding its decks. All of a sudden it was 
rumored that a fire had broken out in the hold. Although 
every effort was made to stop it, the fire gained head- 
way, and at length its flames shot up into the deck. At 
the wheel was John Maynard, the pilot. “Head for the 
nearest shore, John Maynard,” rang out the Captain’s 
sharp order, for he realized that it was a race for life. 
Higher, higher mounted the flames, nearer and nearer 


A customer one day bought a bill of 
goods from a certain concern. Later he 
returned, saying that a merchant up the 
street had told him he would give him 
goods of equal quality for a considerably lower price. 
The customer was much exercised to know what he should 
do. Without hesitation the salesman of the first concern 
said to him, “Our deal of yesterday is off; you are en- 
tirely free to buy of the other merchant. I only want 
you to have the best goods at the best price. If my 
competitor can serve you better than I can, I want you 
to buy his goods.” Greatly relieved, the customer went 
back to the second merchant, but shortly returned, to 
say that after examining the goods which he offered, it 
was clear that the original purchase could not be matched 
at as good a price, much less a better one; and the deal 


with the first house was closed. 


N MY HONOR, I WILL DO MY BEST TO DO 
MY DUTY TO GOD AND MY COUNRY, AND 
TO OBEY THE SCOUT LAW: TO HELP OTHER 
PEOPLE AT ALL TIMES; TO KEEP MYSELF 
PHYSICALLY STRONG, MENTALLY AWAKE 
AND MORALLY STRAIGHT. The desire to keep fit 
for the supreme moment of conflict when it came helped 
(Continued on page 34) 
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A strong hand drew him up 


ANY are the little rivers of this great land but 

there is none more beautiful than the Housa- 
L tonic. It flows across the State of Connecticut 
from north to south. At no place is it more 
than three hundred feet wide, and through most of its 
course it is too shallow to float a rowboat for more than 
a few miles. Yet what it lacks in size it more than makes 
up in beauty and variety. There was a time long ago 
when it was a favorite resort for the red men because of 
the abundance of fish and eels, and the tribes whose ter- 
ritory touched on its shining waters counted themselves 
the inheritors of a fortunate, a beautiful, a sacred, stream. 

A few miles to the east of the Housatonic and within 
the limits of the present township of Kent there is a 
curiously shaped round hill, which even today gives the 
impression of being “an Indian Mound” for it is so per- 
fectly circular, so symmetrical in its roundness that it is 
difficult to imagine the blind forces of nature as instru- 
mental in its formation. Strange to say, this tradition of 
an artificial origin is one which has persisted through the 
centuries. Each generation has attributed the formation 
of the hill to mysterious and powerful craftsmen of 
some vanished civilization. Even among the Indians it 
was held semi-sacred. The bravest of them could hardly 
be induced to pass a night near it, and only the boldest 
and most powerful, that is the medicine men, had suc- 
ceeded in gathering sufficient courage to actually stand 
upon it. 

At the time when this tale opens, nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, two Indian youths were sitting crouched 
near a little fire at the very base of this sacred hill. Their 
tribal markings proclaimed them to be members of the 
great Iroquois confederation. In fact, they were Mo- 
hawks, and they were scouting far into hostile territory, 
bent upon one of those daring enterprises dear to the 
heart of the Five Nations. The young men were lithe, 
powerful, intelligent-looking. Evidently they were among 
the very best of their kind. The fact that they had so far 
survived was alone sufficient proof of their daring and 
skill. 


It was dusk. and 


They sat crouched over a small 








Dense woods 





smokeless fire. 
were all about, and a little 
brook, winding through the 
forest circled the mysterious 
hill at whose base they were 


encamped for the night. 
The two young warriors had 
adopted every precaution 


that savage woodcraft could 
devise to keep themselves 
hid from the eyes of their 
kind. The fire was their 
only recklessness, and that 
they indulged themselves in 
because they felt assured 
that there was small chance 
of anyone following them 
into the vicinity of the sa- 
cred mound whose existence 
colored all the superstition 
of the neighborhood. 


oS of the young men 
fished noiselessly with his 
hands. The little brook at 
this point had rounded into 
a deep golden-hued pool 
overhung with rocks. Upon 
one of these lay the fisher- 
man motionless. With eyes 
alert hé searched the deeps 
of the pool. When he saw 
one of the great lazy trout 
he would undulate his hands 
slowly until the fish re- 
treated into its hole under 
the rock, and then the 
Mohawk moved his hands 
with infinite care through 
the water until the fish was 
cornered. A quick snap of 
the fingers and it was 
caught, and flung to land. 
The only sound was an oc- 
casional splash as he threw 
ashore one of his catch, and a slight crackling noise 
made by the burning of light sticks. At last it grew 
too dark to see, and the fisherman stood up, stole in and 
sat by the fire. 

“The trout in this pool walk into my hands,” he said 
after a pause. 

“They would not walk into anyone else’s hands,” an- 
swered the other, his face lighting as he flashed a glance 
of admiration at his comrade. “They walk into the hands 
of Red Hawk because he is wise and cunning.” 

The one who was addressed as Red Hawk let a shadow 
of a smile run across his face at this praise from one 
whose praise meant more than life itself to him. Red 
Hawk, though only eighteen summers old, was the leader 
in this hazardous expedition. He was tall and slender. 
He had that thoughtful face which was characteristic of 
the best blood of the proud Mohawks. Pride showed in 
every line of his body—pride of race and pride of person— 
but it was not the blind tribal pride of the average Indian. 
Red Hawk was a thinker, the child of that race which 
formed the great confederacy of the Five Nations, that 
association of Nations which foreshadowed in its struc- 
ture the principles of the United States. He was a 
little above the medium height, about five feet ten. His 
comrade who sat across the fire roasting fish, was a little 
shorter and one year older. 

Wolverene had been the chosen comrade of Red Hawk 
as far back as both could remember. As little boys they 
had been inseparable. They possessed for each other 
that kind of affection which made either one almost. ill 
with apprehension if the other were absent or in danger. 
Thus they grew up sharing that glorious life of the wilder- 
ness, which in spite of its occasional perils was almost 
entirely a happy adventure for the youth of the Great 
Confederacy. Their people had nothing to fear from 
armed invasion. For hundreds of years now their crops, 
their villages and their women had been secure against 
attack. Indeed the Mohawks could rove the wilderness 
for hundreds of miles and not meet any men save such 
as those that bowed the knee in subjection to their 
power. 
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FEW months before, however, a rumor had drifted 

through the wilderness that set the Sachems and 
Sagamores to thinking. It was to the effect that a 
settlement of white men had been started in the territory 
of the Massachusetts Indians. It was only a _ rumor. 
Some affirmed it. At last these two, Red Hawk and 
Wolverene each with a great name yet to make in the 
Tribe, offered to penetrate the hundreds of miles of 
perilous wilderness and find out the facts. They had 
done so. They had tracked their way across what are 
now the states of Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. They had looked at last upon the Great Waters— 
and they had seen curling up over timbered roofs the 
horae fires of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

Their task accomplished they had returned swiftly. 
Passing through the territory of hundreds of tribes and 
clans they had avoided intercourse with all, for such were 
their orders. Their mission was to be secret—and they 
had succeeded in coming as far as the Housatonic without 
detection. Nevertheless they knew they were now in 
peculiar danger. The tribe through whose territory they 
were passing had last year suffered an affront from some 
of the emissaries of the Five Nations, and although they 
did not dare to resent it in open warfare, it was well un- 
derstood that the life of any Mohawk found in their 
territory would be snuffed out. Red Hawk and Wolver- 
ene knew this. 

During the past two days they had been persistently 
tracked. Doubling on their tracks, employing all the 
strategems of Mohawk cunning, they had not been able 
to throw these men off the scent. A careful examination of 
the back trail had convinced Red Hawk that there were 
not more than three in the party which followed them. 

“There are three warriors tracking us,’ he had said 
to Wolverene the previous day after they had examined 
the tracks. 

Wolverene looked at the tracks. Some peculiarity in 
them puzzled him. “The trackers do not keep together,” 
he said. 

“That is true,” answered Red Hawk. “ My father told 
me of their custom before I came. The men of this tribe 
rarely hunt in packs. They are lone wolves, forest run- 
ners, and each one follows the enemy alone. If they come 
they will seek our scalps alone.” 

Red Hawk then revealed his plan. He knew of the 
existence of the celebrated Sacred Mound, and with 
characteristic audacity he decided that they would find 
a safe sleep at its base. Wolverene was a little scared 
at the suggestion, but Red Hawk, whose keen mind 
was already above the vulgar fears of the ordinary 
Indian, persuaded and ridiculed his comrade to follow 
him there. Wolverene did so, obeying the choice of 
Red Hawk as he had done ever since childhood. 


T was already dark. The fish, deliciously cooked, were 

lying on some bark between them and they ate. Wol- 
verene gazed around somewhat fearfully. Above him and 
at his back rose the Sacred Mound. They were sitting 
in a little space under two oaks that everhung the brook. 
Across its murmuring waters they could see the trees 
of that vast forest through which they had come—a wilder- 
ness that stretched from the Atlantic Ocean to the west- 
ern prairies. 

“In the Long House at this hour the women are serv- 
ing supper,” said Red Hawk dreamily. “The old men 
are filling their stomachs and they are thinking of the 
tales they will tell the children before bed.” 

“Yes,” responded Wolverene. “My mother is setting 
aside a bowl of berries for White Sparrow, my baby 
sister. I’m sure they’re all laughing at her funny little 
face even now. And my father is maybe just coming 
in from the hunt. It is the Leaf-Falling Moon. There 
will be much meat in the lodge. Ah, it is good. How 
long do you think i 

“Within ten suns we should be at home,” answered 
Red Hawk. “We will be in time for the great autumn 
festivals. There will be many dances!” r 

“Yes and there will be a big dance in our honor,” in- 
terrupted Wolverene. “I will wear my new buckskin 
shirt and my new moccasins that mother began to make 
when I left. Oh, we will have a great time on our re- 
turn! For fully five nights we will be sitting up all the 
night feasting. Then there will be a special feast given 
by the young men of our Totem.” 

“It is well that we return having accomplished what 
we set forth to do,” went on the younger man. “We 
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have seen the strangers who came in a great canoe over 
the salt water. Aye, we have watched them come and for 
for the space of three suns. And we have heard the noise 
of their thunder-sticks!” 

“What does it mean? Why has the Great Spirit sent 
the white strangers? 

“TI do not know the will of the Great Spirit,” answered 
Red Hawk. “I think the coming of these strangers is 
bad for the red men. It means much war.” 

Wolverene listened with great respect. Young as he 
was Red Hawk had attended many of the great Tribal 
Councils as a listener. Among the Mohawks there were 
some magnificent orators, and he had listened to these 
mighty chiefs whose dignity and command of language 
were at a later time to impress English and French 
emissaries. 

Wolverene did not answer. Although his eyes were 
fixed on the fire he had not failed to notice that even while 
speaking Red Hawk had made a slight signal with his 
finger—a motion so insignificant that no one would have 
noticed it unless he had already known its meaning. And 
this was so. Red Hawk and Wolverine between them 
had a secret code by which they could communicate with 
each other whenever one wished to convey information 
to the other without sharing it with outsiders. 





MOMENT later Red Hawk rose to his feet, stretched 
4 out his arms and yawned. Quite casually he stepped 
behind the trunk of the oak. A second later the dark- 
ness had swallowed him up. Wolverene remained motion- 
less for a few seconds thereafter, seeming as though gaz- 
ing into the fire. Then he gently stretched himself on 
the ground two yards from the fire. Lying thus-half in 
the shrubbery his shadow became indistinguishable from 
the surrounding shadows. The fire died down and became 
a red glow. Wolverine still lay there as if asleep, but 
he was not asleep. He was listening with all his keen 
senses. 

When Red Hawk stepped back into the shadow of 
the tree he stood for a few seconds entirely motion- 
less, listening, his whole attention bent on the brook. 
Then noiseless as a milkweed seed he stole through the 
woods up stream, keeping close to the bank. 

When he had traveled thus for fifty yards he came to 
a place where the brook made a bend. At this point a 
tree leaned close down over the 
water. One of its limbs reached 
entirely across. With infinite pre- 
caution Red Hawk crawled out on 
this branch and stretched his body 
out upon it. His two arms hung 
free and his face ‘was turned up - 
stream. He became part of the out- 
line of the tree. 

The night was not entirely dark 
although there was no moon. Large 
and brilliant the autumn stars shone 
in the sky, and a little of their faint 
light penetrated the foliage and 
vaguely showed the passage of the 
stream. The minutes passed slowly 
while the senses of the youth on the 
tree strung to the highest tension, 
became concentrated in his eyes and 
ears. A half hour passed. . .an 
hour. . .Then it seemed to him that 
the outline of a tree a few yards 
higher, on which he had fixed his 
eyes had become subtly different. A 
moving shadow had melted into it 
and had increased its bulk. . .The 
shadow had attached itself to some- 
thing below the tree and a little 
nearer. . .The shadow was a tree 
itself. . .a tree that moved. . .up- 
right. . .The shadow suddenly be- 
came the outline of a man, stooped, 
watchful, creeping down the stream 
with perfect noiselessness. . .He 
stooped a little to go under the tree. 
At that moment some subtle sense 
in him impelled him to look upward. 
For a fraction of a second he found 
himself looking straight into a fierce 
face. Only for a fraction, for in 
the same moment a strong hand 
seized him by the topknot and drew 
him up, while a second hand drove 
home the sharp knife. 


IFE passed out of the man with 
a faint gurgle. The bloody 
knife was withdrawn from his breast 
and swiftly passed around the scalp. 
Still holding the sagging body Red 
Hawk moved quietly down the bank 
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in the direction whence he had come. He brought the body 
to the camp and set it up against the tree near which he 
had been sitting himself. Then he uttered a few soft 
words to Wolverene, who lazily rose and put wood on 
the fire. 

Red Hawk did not come into the light. He crouched 
behind the tree in the dense blackness cast by its shadow. 
“One!” he said. 

Wolverene sat opposite the body and when-he talked he 
looked at it. 

“Will there be others?” hé asked slowly. 

To anyone watching from the shadows it would seem 
that Wolverene was still talking to his friend across the fire. 

“There will be others,” answered Red Hawk. ‘“ You 
will sleep—as before.” 

“I obey,” answered Wolverene. He rolled on the 
ground again. The fire began to die down. The flames, 
flaring up now and then threw fantastic shadows on the 
dead man who sat leaning against the tree, but the red 
that ran down his face and the red that flowed from his 
breast did not appear any more than the warlike decora- 
tions of the savage who is on the war trail. 

Red Hawk backed slowly off from the fire and stood up- 
right. He raised his head and listened intently. There 
were many sounds borne to him on the night air, but to 
most of these he paid no attention whatever. He was 
listening for the wnusual sound—the sound that by the 
slightest variation from what ought to be, revealed that 
it did not belong. At last he seemed to hear that which 
satisfied him. He began to move. With infinite caution 
he came to the edge of the brook and entered it. Like a 
drifting cloud-shadow he crossed, crouching low all the 
time, and watching the opposite bank with the keenest 
apprehension. It took him half an hour to climb the 
bank. It took him an hour longer to crawl three yards 
away from the brook. 

At this point the streamlet was lined with a hemlock 
grove and these great dark trees had covered the floor of 
the forest with a soft carpet of leaves. On this he crawled 
noiselessly until he was opposite to the campfire. Looking 
over he could see the dead man sitting by the fire, and on 
the other side of the fire, but almost completely enshadow- 
ed, the vague outline of Wolverene. From his hiding place 
it would seem as if one man was sitting up to guard the 
camp while perhaps the rest of the party slept. 





A strong hand seized him by the throat and dragged him violently back 
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ED HAWK drew himself behind a great hemlock and 

waited. So still was he and so shapeless that anyone 
approaching through the dark could but take him for 
a stone such as is often found lying against the 
trunk of a great tree. There was absolute stillness in the 
forest, save for the skurry of some small animal now and 
then, or the distant bark of a fox. The little fire had be- 
come a red glow. The dead man sitting against the tree 
was almost merged in its shadow. Now and then the 
silence was broken nearby by some typical forest sound, 
such as the soft stalking of a predatory beast or the splash 
of a muskrat down stream. 

An hour passed. The form of Red Hawk had. not per- 
ceptibly changed its position. He still stared with pene- 
trating vision down the forest aisles. Now and then he 
closed his eyes so that he might see more clearly in the 
dusky air. After an hour and a half had passed he 
thought he saw a stone lying between two of the trees 
where hitherto his watchful eyes had seen nothing. He 
stared at that stone, putting forth all his powers of per- 
ception. About the same time there came to his ears the 
tiniest net work of sound, an infinitely slight vibration of 
matter, similar perhaps to the crunch of a soft paw on 
the soft hemlock leaves. -only to him it was not a 
paw. 

Now the shapeless stone that had lain between the trees 
seemed to change its location. It was between two trees 
nearer to the watcher. It ‘began to look less like a stone. 
It might have been a bear marauding near the camp at- 
tracted by the smell of fish. It might have been a wol- 
verene, prowling close to the vicinity of man. Whatever 
it was it paid no heed to the lump of darkness behind the 
tree. 

The creature passed in front of the hemlock behind 
which Red Hawk was crouching. It moved with infinite 
care and so well did’ it simulate the shape of a wild beast 
that it was with difficulty he made out its true form. It was 
a warrior, advancing on hands and knees towards the 
camp. When he moved he lifted leg and hand with in- 
finite caution. They hovered in the air and descended 
softly as a snowflake. Then he waited with tireless 
patience, studying the man who sat against the tree by 
the fire to see if he exhibited any trace of alarm. 

As he went by, Red Hawk shifted his position to the 
other side of the tree. The scout seemed now as near 
as he wished to be and he re- 
mained motionless for a long time. 
But this was only in seeming. He 
was really rising to his feet, but so 
slowly that he seemed more like the 
stump of a tree that has been struck 
by lightning than anything human. 
As he rose to his feet so did Red 
Hawk. .He saw that the man had 
a bow in his hand and that he was 
fitting an arrow to the string. Slow- 
ly the archer took position. From 
where he stood a faint red glow of 
the fire still illumined the shape that 
leaned against the tree. 


E fired. The arrow hummed the 

air and struck home. It quiv- 
ered in the breast of the dead. The 
archer having shot his bolt remained 
frozen in an attitude of attention 
while he watched the outcome of that 
perfect shot. He expected an in- 
stant outcry. He must have thought 
that the stricken man would stagger 
to his feet and perhaps call aloud in 
his death agony. Nothing happened. 
The man by the fire with an arrow 
projecting from his breast remained 
as quiet as before. 

Behind the archer as he fired 
crouched the tense figure of Red 
Hawk. He saw the arrow strike 
home. For a moment he permitted 
the archer to stand in that attitude 
of frozen surprise. The man was 
about to turn, to flee_from an ad- 
venture which bore such incredible 
results, when a strong hand seized 
him by the throat and he was 
dragged violently back. In silence 
he received the knife into his heart. 
He became limp and sank in the 
arms of Red Hawk. 

The young Mohawk crossed the 
brook in silence carrying the body. 
He laid it by the fire opposite the 
other so that it seemed a sleeping 
man. Then again he stepped back 
into the shadow. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Douglas—The Little Gian 


CHAPTER VI 
Tue Ficut or His Lire 

HEN Lincoln, in 1854, went into what was to 

be the fight of his life, he did it because he 

believed that he was right and that if he could 

get a chance he could make the people of Illinois 
agree that he was right. The question which stirred 
him so mightily was whether or not the United States 
should allow slavery to be extended into territory where 
it did not then exist, and where it had been agreed thirty 
years before it should never be allowed to go. Lincoln 
believed that this could not lawfully be done. He knew 
that the men who organized the Union, the men that we 
speak of as the “Fathers,” had believed that if they 
stopped the slave trade, as they did, and shut up slavery 
in a certain number of states, it would finally die a 
natural death. That is, they believed that property if 
it is to live must have room in which to grow, also that 
it must have the tolerance and friendly recognition of all 
of the people of the country where it exists. Lincoln had 
always held this view. 

At the same time, he had never agreed with the Aboli- 
tionists who were trying to destroy slavery in the states 
where it was legal. He insisted that the free states 
should let the slavery of the other states alone, let it die 
of itself. Nor did he hate the people of the South as 
many of the Abolitionists did because of slavery. They 
found slavery there when they were born, he argued. 
“They are just what we would be in their situation. If 
Slavery did not exist among them, they would not intro- 
duce it. If it did now exist among us, we should not in- 
stantly give it up. I surely will not blame them for not 
doing what I should not know how to do myself.” 

But if he did not hate the South he did hate slavery— 
thought it a terrible wrong; and it was because of this 
hatred that he was ready to throw aside his law practice 
in 1854 to go into what he realized would be a long and 
terrible struggle to prevent the extension of this wrong. 

The man who had brought on the fight was an old 
antagonist of his, Stephen A. Douglas. Douglas had 
walked into Illinois from the East, his coat over his arm, 
in those years when Lincoln was carrying a log chain 
and reading law at night. The two first came together 
in 1836 in the state assembly. You-could hardly find two 
men more different in looks and in their ways of getting 
on. Douglas was a stout little man, only 5 feet 4 inches 
tall; Lincoln was 6 feet 4—he had a great mane of black 
hair and when he spoke he often roared like a lion. 
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Douglas had all the qualities which win men. He 
was handsome, confident, gay, eloquent; and he was 
willing to go along with anybody who would help him 
to get what he wanted. He was wonderfully able as a 
politician, adroit and brilliant as a speaker; but no one 
would ever have thought of applying to him the term 
which always followed Lincoln, that of “ honest.” 


T the start the two men were rivals. They belonged to 
the same Springfield debating club, where they were 
frequently pitted against each other. They differed in 
politics, Lincoln being a Whig and Douglas a Democrat; 
and in times of campaigning spoke from the same plat- 
form or followed each other over the same territory. They 
were even rivals for the hand of the same woman, it is 
said, the woman who became later Mr. Lincoln’s wife. 
But Douglas soon left Lincoln far behind. He was given 
important state offices, was elected to the Supreme Bench 
of the state and three times to Congress. He was a 
senator of the United States, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished and popular figures in the country, when, in 
1846, Lincoln arrived in Washington, an unknown man. 
By 1854 Douglas was regarded as a future President. 
He knew how good his chances were, and he was intent on 
doing everything that he could to enlarge them. To win 
he must have the favor of the South. He understood the 
desire of a large part of the slave holders of the South 
to have new territory for their property. He knew if he 
could give it to them that he would have their support. 
At that time he was the head of the senate committee on 
territorial organization. Two new territories, Kansas and 
Nebraska—both of which, you will remember, were inside 
the line which by the “ Missouri Compromise” was to 
be forever free—wanted to be organized. It was the 
business of his committee to introduce a bill arranging 
this. Douglas tacked on to this bill an amendment which 
left it to the people of the territories and to the new states 
which might be formed from them, to decide whether they 
wanted to be free or slave. “This was right,” he said, 
“it was popular sovereignty.” A little later he 
consented, rather reluctantly, to a second 
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came to be called, to try to explain to the Illinois people 
what he had done. He started in Chicago, and they howled 
him down, though he fought half the night with them. It 
was a new experience for the “ Little Giant,” accustomed 
as he had always been to applause and congratulations. 
But he was no coward; and he started out through the 
State to defend himself. 

In October he came to Springfield. It was the week of 
the state fair, and he had a great audience, on which he 
used all his tremendous power of eloquence and persua- 
sion. “ Why, why,” he pled, “should anyone object to 
allowing the people cf a state to regulate their own af- 
fairs, to choose the kind of property they wanted—have 
slaves or not?) Was not that their right?” 

Lincoln had been asked to answer Douglas. His speech 
four hours long is one of the most important of his life, 
for in it he marshalled like a general the army of argu- 
ments he had been gathering in his months of hard think- 
ing. The result was an amazement to everybody, friend 
or foe, and particularly did it take hold of young men. 
Among those in his audience was a boy of twenty, Horace 
White by name. This boy had never in his life heard any- 
thing before that so moved him; and years later, when he 
had become one of the most influential editors in this 
country, he drew a picture of the scene, which you can 
take as a true picture of Lincoln not only at this time, 
but in other great speeches which he was to make. 

“Tt was a warmish day in early October,” Horace White 
says, “and Mr. Lincoln was in his shirt sleeves when he 
stepped on the platform. I observed that, although awk- 
ward, he was not in the least embarrassed. He began in 
a low and hesitating manner, but without any mistakes 
of language, dates, or facts. It was evident that he had 
roastered his subject, that he knew what he was going to 
say, and that he knew he was right. He had a thin, high- 
pitched, falsetto voice of much carrying power, and could 
be heard a long distance in spite of the bustle and tumult 
of the crowd. He had the accent and pronunciation pe- 
culiar to his native State, Kentucky. Gradually he warm- 
ed up with his subject, his angularity disappeared and he 
passed into that attitude of unconscious majesty that is 
so conspicuous in Saint-Gaudens’ statue at the entrance 
of Lincoln Park in Chicago . . Progressing with his 
theme, his words began to come faster and his face to 








amendment repealing the “ Missouri Compro- Z 
mise.” 

When the North learned of Douglas’ action, 
it broke out in anger and revolt. Particularly 
was Illinois amazed and indignant. He was 
their man, their great man, their “ Little 
Giant,” as they popularly called him. Could 
it be possible that he had so misunderstood 
their feeling about slavery that he would 
wantonly, and apparently tor no other reason 
than to increase his own popularity in a sec- 
tion of the country which naturally mistrusted 
him because he was a northern man, break a 
contract which most of them regarded as sacred 
as the articles of the Constitution. 

As we have seen, nobody was more stirred 
by the news of the repeal than Abraham Lin- 
coln. He could think of nothing else. He 
went over in his mind the whole experience of 
the country with slavery—the efforts to con- 
fine it, the efforts to spread it, the bitterness 
that had been born in both North and South 
because of the struggle. Would it never rest? 
Was the hope and belief of the “ Fathers ” that 
if it were confined it would ultimately die of 
itself a false hope? Must this dangerous 
struggle go on forever? 

As he went about the Circuit, he could talk 
of nothing else. It was the last thing at night 
and the first thing in the morning. He was 
gradually coming in his own mind to a conclu- 
sion, terrible to himself and so. terrible to 
others that many of his best friends refused 
to listen to him when he talked of it—and that 
was, that it was impossible for the Union to 
exist half slave and half free. Once on the 
Circuit, one of his friends tells of waking up 
early in the morning and seeing him sitting 
on the edge of the bed in his long night-shirt. 
“TI tell you,’ Lincoln broke out when he saw 
his friend was awake, “this country cannot 
exist much longer half slave and half free.” 
“Oh, go to sleep, Lincoln,” his friend replied. 














Douglas came back in the fall, after he had 
put through his Kansas-Nebraska bill, as it 


Lincoln’s terrible seriousness filled Douglas with alarm 
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ligut up with the rays of genius and his body to move in 
unison with his thoughts. His gestures were made with 
his body and head rather than with his arms. They were 
the natural expression of the man, and so perfectly adapt- 
ed to what he was saying that anything different would 
have been quite inconceivable. Sometimes his manner was 
very impassioned, and he seemed transfigured with his 
subject. Perspiration would stream down his face, and 
each particular hair 
would stand on end 

. In such trans- 
figured moments as 
these he was the 
type of the Hebrew 








prophet. 

“I heard the 
whole speech. It 
was superior to 
Webster’s reply to 
Hayne, because its 
theme is loftier and 
its scope wider. . . 
I think also that 
Lincoln’s speech is 


the superior of the 
two as an example 
of English style. It 


lacks something of 
the smooth, compul- 
sive flow which 
takes the _ intellect 


captive in the Web- 
sterian diction, but 
it excels in the sim- 
plicity, directness 
and lucidity which 
appeal both to the 


intellect and to the 
heart. The speech 
made so profound 


an impression on me 
that I feel under its 
spell to this day.” 

A few days later 
the two men met 
again, this time at 
Peoria; and _ went 
over the same argu- 
ments. Douglas sat 
in the front row and 
heard Lincoln an- 
swer his eloquent plea to let each state decide what kind 
of property it wanted—to govern itself as it pieased. 

“What Mr. Douglas means,” retorted Lincoln, “is that as 
you do not object to my taking my hog to Nebraska there- 
jore I must not object to your taking your slave. I admit 
this is perfectly logical if there is no difference between 
hogs and negroes. . . . The doctrine of self-government is 
right, but it has no application as here attempted. When 
the white man governs himself that: is self-government; 
but when he governs himself and also governs another 
man, that is not self-government, that is despotism. No 
man is good enough to govern another man without that 
man’s consent. I say this is the leading principle, the 
sheet anchor of American Republicans.” 

Lincoln’s terrible seriousness, the closeness of his ar- 
gument, the intentness of his great audience, filled Douglas, 
listening there in the front row, with alarm. Lincoln was 
digging under his foundations. If he kept this up, he saw 
that his own house might be falling over his head. And 
so, after the lecture, he said to him, “Lincoln, you are 
giving me more trouble in debate than all the United 
States Senate. Let’s quit and go home.” And Lincoln, 
always amiable—too amiable, his friends said—agreed. 

It was the end of the first round of the fight, and the 
honors were not with the great champion, they were with 
his unknown challenger. 

But if Douglas had any idea that when Lincoln accepted 
his suggestion that they “quit and go home” it was to be 
the end of the fight, he soon saw his mistake, for Lincoln 
went to work like a beaver to elect to office every candi- 
date in Illinois, Democrat or Whig, opposed to the repeal 
of the “Missouri Compromise.” He began by offering 
himself for the state assembly, and was elected. Think- 
ing he had a chance to be made senator, he resigned and 
went out campaigning, speaking only on the subject which 
had set his mind and soul aflame. When he found that 
he could not be nominated, but that an anti-Nebraska 
Democrat who was running against a Douglas Democrat 
could be if he gave up his chance, he did it. “ Never 
mind about me,” he told his friends. “ We will have an 
anti-Nebraska senator in Washington to fight Douglas.” 

Douglas, watching from Washington, saw that as the 
months went on, the opposition to him in Illinois was 
growing more and more serious. It was no longer a 


matter of scattered groups in the different political 
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parties, these groups were getting together. In May, 
1856, at Bloomington, they publicly broke from their old 
moorings and formed a new party—the Republican. 


OUGLAS realized how much Lincoln had to do with 

the making of this organization and its platform; he 
knew, too, that it was Lincoln who at this meeting, when 
the organization was completed, had made a speech that 








ener 


Nothing ever happened in the lives of the boys of Illinois so exciting 


had brought his audience to its feet again and again, with 
wild cheering—a speech so eloquent, passionate and sin- 
cere that the very reporters taking notes for their news- 
papers threw down their pencils, forgot what they were 
there for, and at the end found themselves standing on 
the tables, shouting at the top of their lungs. 

Because of their excitement, no report was made for 
the newspapers and all over Illinois the speech was known 
as “Lincoln’s Lost Speech,” and men who heard it, told 
as long as they lived, of its greatness. His law partner, 
Mr. Herndon, who like the reporters, at the end of ten 
minutes threw down his pencil with which he was taking 
notes, declared that “If Mr. Lincoln was 6 feet and 4 
inches high usually, at Bloomington that day he was 7 
feet and inspired at that.” ; 

An exciting summer followed the convention. The Re- 
publicans had their first full ticket—state and national— 
in the field, and the Illinois men of many different parties 
who had united at Bloomington, pulled together as if they 
had been trained from boyhood to the same political har- 
ness. Their resolution and indignation was kept at white 
heat by the civil war that then raged in Kansas. The ter- 
ritory was soon to seek statehood under Douglas’ bill, 
and between the settlers who were determined to make it 
a Slave state and those who were equally determined it 
should remain free there was open warfare. 

In Illinois the Republicans proclaimed: “The ‘ Mis- 
souri Compromise’ must be restored, Kansas shall be 
free.” With such campaign cries in a state so devoted to 
Douglas it was wonderful that there was no violence; and 
that there was none was, in no small measure, due to 
Lincoln who constantly preached self-control to his asso- 
ciates and in his speeches kept to the hard, cold, unan- 
swerable arguments which two years before had made 
Douglas cry, “ Let us quit and go home.” 

When November came, the- unbelievable happened in 
Iilinois—the new party swept the state, electing its whole 
ticket. For the first time in his history, Douglas and his 
followers were defeated all along the line. A few months 
after the election things were made still worse for him by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
which declared that the ‘ Missouri Compromise” and all 
compromises like it were unconstitutional—that Congress 
had no power to pass them—that it had no power to 
make territory free as it had tried to do. Slaves were 
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property and a man could take his property where he 
wished. 

There was a fresh uproar in Illinois, as loud a one as 
there had been over Douglas’ bill. Lincoln used the new 
move of the slavery party to strengthen the argument he 
had been building up. What was this last move, he asked, 
this Supreme Court decision but another timber for the 
frame of a house that they were preparing to build? See 

how exactly it fitted 
7] into the timber that 


Douglas had pre- 
} pared! When we 
see a lot of frame 
timbers, different 


portions of which 
we know have been 
gotten out at differ- 
ent times and places 
by different work- 
men, joined together 
and see them exact- 
ly make the frame 
of a house, we find 
it impossible not to 
believe that the 
workmen are follow- 
ing a common plan. 
That is, you see 
that Lincoln’ was 
charging that Doug- 
las and his party 
were in a conspiracy 
to extend slavery all 
over the country, in- 
to the old as well as 
the new states, the 
North as well as the 


South Many of 
those who listened 
to him said to one 
another, “It does 
look like it. And 
maybe Lincoln is 
right when he says 
we cannot exist 
much longer half 


slave and half free, 
that we must be- 
come all one or all 
the other.” 

It was a serious 
thing for Douglas’ ambition to have Illinois turning 
against him at this moment. His term as senator was 
about to end. If he were not re-elected he would prob- 
ably not have a chance at the presidency in 1860 or 1864 
as he had planned. He must do something. 





i bee chance came just in the nick of time. Kansas was 
ready to adopt a constitution according to Douglas’ 
plan. The people were to have a free chance to vote whether 
they should or should not have slavery. By an outrageous 
fraud that nobody denied, a constitution “with slavery” 
was fixed on them, and Douglas’ party—the President and 
all—refused to interfere. Douglas made a terrible scene 
in the senate, speaking for three hours, defying his party 
and declaring he would never submit. He had promised 
Kkansas that she should be perfectly free to choose. This 
had not been a free election. “ Are you going to force it 
on them against their will,” he said, “simply because they 
would vote it down if you had consulted them? Is that 
the mode in which I am called upon to carry out the 
principle of self-government? If Kansas wants a Slave- 
constitution,” he shouted, “she has a right to it; if she 
wants a Free-State constitution she has a right to it. It 
is none of my business which way the slavery clause is 
decided, I care not whether it is voted up or down.” 

All through the North there was great rejoicing over 
Douglas’ bold stand. He was for fair play, and many 
leading Republicans began to suggest taking him into the 
party if the Democrats threw him over. They even hinted 
to the Republicans in Illinois that they accept him as 
their candidate for the senate that fall. But the Re- 
publicans in Illinois knew Douglas too well. They looked 
on the attack he had made on his party for its stand in 
Kansas as a political trick timed exactly so as to win back 
his old followers... They knew that his revolt against the 
fraud did not touch the real question which was whether 
slavery was to be kept where the law had put it or was 
to be allowed to spread from new state to new state. And 
their answer to the suggestion that they join with the 
Democrats in returning him was to nominate Abraham 
Lincoln to run against him for the senate. 

Douglas came back to Illinois to make his campaign in 
bad humor. He was uneasy. The country outside might 
not know anything about this man he must meet; but he 

(Continued on page 25) 





“If there is any truth in geometry we'll get home 
to a late supper!” 


Y chum, Jim Rathburn, was a first-rate out-of- 
doors youngster. He ranked high as a Boy 
Scout, and when he was decked out with all his 
badges and insignia, he looked like a highly 
decorated pocket-edition foreign Field Marshal. 

But though all this proved he had plenty of brains and 
good sense, when it came to mathematics in school—Jim 
was worse than a tenderfoot! He couldn’t seem to get 
the hang of it. He said “there was no sense in it. It 
wasn’t practical.” And that was the trouble. He always 
came to his lessons in mathematics—and especially in 
geometry—in a decided state of grouch. He lost his 
temper with the propositions, the axioms, the corollaries, 
and never gave them a fair chance. The result was that 
he was a thorn in the side of Professor Griffin—who 
taught us geometry, and who seemed very fond of it. 
Jim would sit in the class with a bored expression, or 
an indulgent smile that got on the Professor’s nerves. 
And when Jim was called up to recite, he had a weary 
air, and acted as if he was indulging the Professor in 
some sort of weak-minded fad—as if the whole business 
of drawing diagrams on the board, and proving that “if 
AC is equal to AB by hypothesis, and if CD is extended 
to the point D,” and so on, was the merest drivel, and 
certainly far beneath the attention of the clever and 
brilliant Jim Rathburn. 

Well, as all boys will know well enough, this sort of 
thing made for trouble. Geometry isn’t at best a very 
cheerful study, and so there was a great deal of whisper- 
ing, and small practical jokes, and various mischief in 
Professor Griffin’s class room, which made that branch 
of study something of a failure in our school. 

Now—all this was changed in a single day. 

It was the custom in the school, as the milder season 
of the year came on, to take the boys out on “hikes” in 
the mountains. The declared object was to study geology. 
But whether interested in geology or not, everybody was 
eager to go on the expeditions, for it was the best of fun 
for the crowd to get into the open air, to take a good 
bracing walk along the mountain trails, to see the views, 
and to spend a night outdoors—which last improvement, 
now that there were so many Boy Scouts among the 
pupils, had. become a regular custom of recent years. 

The members of the faculty, even including “Old 
Griffy "—Professor Griffin, who was older than most of 
them—were included in the “hike”; and it was a great 
pleasure to the boys to show their teachers that while, 
in the class rooms, their teachers could tell them much 
the boys didn’t know, outdoors, in the open, the teachers 
had a great deal to learn from the skilled Boy Scouts. 
The scouts, in short, really took charge of the expedition 
—choosing the camping-grounds, putting up the tents or 





By 
shelters, building the fires, cooking ap- 
petizing dishes for their elders, gaining 
applause for feats in various contests. 

In all these things Jim Rathburn 
was in his own element. He was a 
natural leader among the boys, and 
was deservedly popular with us all, for 
he was neither bully nor braggart, was 
kind and good-natured, and generally 
square and helpful. He certainly knew 
his business as a Boy Scout, and was 


eager to help other boys forward in 
the scale of promotions. 


UST how it happened I don’t know 

—and Jim Rathburn couldn’t pre- 
cisely explain it. But on this especial 
outing Jim fell short of his usual fine 
record. He got lost. And what made 
this worse was the fact that he not 
only lost himself, but he also lost Pro- 
fessor Griffin. When he told the 
crowd about it, some of the boys burst 
out laughing at first—thinking that the 
getting lost was a fake; and that Jim 
had meant only to give Old Griffy a 
little scare by keeping him away from 
the camp over night. 

But the end of the story proved this 
couldn’t be, for the honor and the 
glory of the happening went to the 
Professor—as Jim handsomely ac- 
knowledged. I don’t think it alto- 
gether strange that Jim and the Pro- 
fessor should get lost, for there is 
something very puzzling about our mountain trails. I'm 
net bad on the trail, and I’ve been lost at least once, and 
mightily puzzled many more times than that. Toward 
nightfall they certainly do become most puzzling—especial- 
ly if one travels by landmarks. If you happen to diverge 
a little to the right when you should go to the left, you 
may be led into an entirely new bit of ground, and may 
find yourself on the edge of a cliff, and be forced to re- 
trace your steps toward the top; or you may wander to 
the wrong side of a ridge and be coming down further and 
further away from the home path. Night or fog makes 
this worse. 

Anyway, whatever the cause, just before twilight Jim 
took Professor Griffin up a little peak to show him a 
queer cave in the rocks. The camp was by the bank of 
the White River, a good sized stream, which flows down 
at the foot of the lower hills that rise abruptly not far 
from its bank. And when the two started to come back, 
they must have taken some wrong turn; for they lost the 
trail, and then, unaware they were off their course, they 
hurried to get home (that is, to the camp) in time for 
supper. 

Jim was the one who hurried, telling the Professor, 
“ Just over the next rise we'll come to a little brook, and 
that runs down to the river close by the camp; so all 
we have to do is to follow it downstream for a quarter 
of a mile or so, and we'll be all right.” 

But when they got over “the next rise,” there was no 
stream visible. So Jim suggested that 
probably they’d better ascend the nezt hill 
to see if that was the one he meant. And 
it wasn’t; so, to make a long story short, 
they were plainly and decidedly lost, and 
within an hour or two it would be night. 
This wouldn’t have been so bad, but that 
it began to shower, and of course they 
didn’t enjoy being without shelter, for 
the nights were still quite cold. 

So Jim, with the good sense 
that is in him, said: “ Pro- 
fessor, I’m sorry to say that 
I don’t know where we are. 
I’ve lost you—and myself; 
and as a Boy Scout I’m e 
ashamed of myself!” 

Whereupon the Professor 
sat down on a fallen log un- 
der an oak tree, and with a 
good-natured grin responded: 





“Well, Rathburn, don’t 
blame yourself too much. 
It’s probably my fault as 


much as yours, for I’ve been 


talking so much that proba- Geometry isn’t, at best, a cheerful study 
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bly I took your attention from your work.” 

“What shall we do?” Jim asked. “I’ve got my axe 
and some matches, and I can easily make a fire, and put 
up a shelter.” 


“But aren’t you hungry?” asked the Professor. “ For 


I am. I could eat a boiled crow.” 
“Yes—so could I,’-Jim admitted. “ But I haven’t the 
faintest idea which way to go. This drizzle has 


covered the stars; and I don’t see that either stars or my 
ccmpass would help us much either. You see, we want 
to know on what side of these mountain ridges we are— 
for I can’t tell exactly where the camp lies.” 

“In short,” said the Professor, thoughtfully, “we’ve 
got a nice little practicable problem to solve, haven’t we? 
I wonder if geometry won’t help us out?” 

“If it will,” was Jim’s laughing reply, “I'll undertake 
to be its friend for life. I'll get 90 per cent. in it. 

“Well, let me think it over a bit,” was the Professor’s 
reply. “I've got a notion.” 

After a little reflection, the Professor turned to Jim, 
saying, “ Have you a piece of paper and a pencil?” 

“No,” said Jim, “I’m afraid not.” 

“No matter,” said the Professor, “cut me a bit of 
stick, with a sharp point, and I'll draw a diagram here 
in this patch of sand.” 

“I can do better than that,” Jim suggested. “I'll get 
you a nice piece of birch bark; and—have you got a foun- 
tain-pen? I’ve seen you use one in class.” 

When the bark was ready, the Professor smoothed it 
out and drew upon it with his fountain-pen a circle and 
some lines that looked like a geometrical problem. 

“Now,” said Prof. Grin in his teacher voice, “when 
you're lost, the first thing to ask yourself is this: ‘How 
far am I from where I want to go?” That is, in our 
case, ‘How far are we from the camp?’ I should say, 
fully three miles. What do you think?” 

“TI can come nearer than that,” said Jim, glad he could 
be of use. “I always know about how fast I walk, and 
I am sure we're not over two miles and a quarter—and 
we’re nearer the river—which is all we need to find.” 

“Very well,” was the Professor's answer, “to make sure 
we'll say 214 miles. So take the center of the circle— 
where we’re supposed to be” (here he marked a letter 
X in the center) “and then a line from us to the circle 
will be approximately 214 miles. Consequently, the camp 
lies somewhere in that circle, if it was drawn on a map. 
Do you see that?” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “that’s sure as shooting.” 

“Now the next thing is to determine what part of the 
circle it is most likely to be in. So we ask ourselves the 
second question: ‘What direction, in a general way, does 
the river run?” 

“T can fix that pretty well,” Jim answered. 
White River runs southward. 
nearly southwest. 
us than the river.” 

“Fine!” said the Professor, as he drew a line touching 
the circle and making it go southwest by the aid of Jim’s 
compass. “ Now there is only one more question we must 
ask. ‘When we left the part of the path we knew, did 
we turn right or left?) Can you answer that?” 

“Let me do some thinking,” answered the Boy Scout, 
and assumed an attentive attitude quite as thoughtful as 
the Professor’s had been. At length he 
looked up, with a gleam of triumph in his 
eye. 

“I am pretty sure that we turned to 
the left,” he said, “and I believe we 

should have turned to the right. I 

remember now that we began to go 

uphill—instead of down. If we had 

turned to the right, we would have 

gone down hill. And I think it was 
because I saw a big squirrel 
in a tree, and went nearer to 
the tree and that took me up- 
hill. You can say we turned 
to the left.” 

“Then we are all right,” 
said the Professor, and he 
completed his diagram—hav- 
ing to use Jim’s flashlight be- 
cause it was growing dark. 

“Now,” he said, “we're 
here in this circle, at X, the 
center. Somewhere in the 
circle is the camp, or the 
brook that leads to the camp. 
If we examined the whole 
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country within the circle we’re sure to find the brook. But 
we don’t need to do that, for if we walked around the 
outer rim of the circle we’d come to the brook. 

“But the brook runs nearly southwesterly. So I have 
drawn a line touching the circle, and in a southwesterly 
direction. Then the brook runs parallel to that line. Do 
you follow me?” 

“Yes,” said Jim after he had looked at the diagram. 
“So somewhere in the circle the brook must run south- 
westerly, or parallel to that line. I see that.” 

“And so, if we travel northwesterly and southeasterly 
we'll hit the brook, either in one direction or the other,” 
said the Professor, “ provided we go about two and a 
half miles.” 

“But if we turned to the left, and should have turned 
to the right, why the brook is somewhere to our right,” 
Jim exclaimed. “So we must go southeasterly.” 

“Good!” said the Professor. “ You’d get 100 per cent. 
for that answer, if we were in class. You’re perfectly 
right. So all we have to do is to travel something less 
than 214 miles in a generally southeasterly course—and 
if there is any truth in geometry, we'll get home to a 
late supper!” 

“Well, the sooner 
rising. 

* But let’s allow for any error,” answered the Professor 
cautiously. ‘ When you’re lost, you ought to leave a clue 
for anybody who may be looking for you. Cut me a bit 
of stick.” 

When the stick was ready, the Professor wrote on the 
birch-bark: 

“Rathburn and Griffin were here about 6 P. M. 
We are going Southeast from here looking for the 
brook, the river and the camp.” 

This placard he put in a slit in the top of the stick and 
left it stuck up in the ground where any searcher would 
be likely to see it. 

Then they started out, using 
Jim’s flash-light, and taking 
bearings on big trees or 
rocks so as to keep a true 
southeasterly course. 


we start, the better,” said Jim, 


but as usually happens Eas» § $s 
when one is lost they discov- 
ered that the brook was even 
nearer than they had_ ex- 


pected; and they discovered 


it by hearing its flowing 
in less than an hour. 

The rest was easy. They 
followed the brook down- 


stream, and after a rather marshy walk suddenly saw the 
light of the camp-fires through the woods. Then they 
walked into the little group of tents—arriving even in 
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TUB HARDING thrust forward a decidedly de- 
termined jaw but his voice was as steady as it was 
coo]. “ It makes no difference what you think about 
it, Averill,” he said, “ you’re going to quit it.” 

Biff Averill’s laugh was ugly and his fingers did not 
release the Second former’s ear. “ Young Banks is too 
fresh. He’s got to be cured.” 

Harding knew the two were the most prominent fellows 
in the Fifth and that his own place at St. Jo’s school was 
far from enviable, even though he was a Sixth former. A 
chap can’t try for every team for three years, without 
winning even a substitute’s berth, and achieve much of a 
reputation for physical prowess. “I tell you,” he declared, 
“you’re going to quit. Take someone your own size.” 

For just a moment Averill’s eyes met the brown ones. 
“Oh, you make me sick!” he sneered. “ You never were 
anything but a false alarm; you never will be. Get out 
of here, Banks!” 

The little chap cast one grateful look at Harding, then 
darted away without a word. “There’s no one here to 
see anything now,” suggested Stub. He knew he was 
no match for either of them alone, that he had not the 
slightest chance against them united but he was not the 
sort to let that interfere any more than. he was to hide 
behind the school tradition which made all other forms 
respect the Sixth. 

Averill glared at him a moment. “I'll take care of 
you later,” he promised. “(Come on, Joe.” 

“ And don’t forget to leave Banks alone,” ordered Hard- 
ing coldly. “I can take care of him, but I don’t want 
any trouble with you, Biff.” 

“You'll get it,” promised Averill. 
self about that.” 
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time for the last of the pancakes, and some 
choice bits of bacon. 

“Where have you been?” I asked them, as 
they came into the firelight. 

“Why, Jim took me up into the hills to see 
the cave,” said Old Griff, “and we stayed 
longer than we meant to.” 

“Yes,” said Jim Rathburn, “that is ex- 
actly true—but it isn’t -the whole truth. 
Professor Griffin is drawing it very mild. 
Rathburn, the First Class Scout, lost him- 
self and his Professor in the woods—and 
might have been there yet if ig 

“Never mind, Jim,” the Professor inter- 
rupted. 

“But I do mind,” Jim insisted, “ for 
the Professor used some good practical 
geometry — and rescued us. I'll tell you 
about it later—but a few cakes, some 
syrup, and a slip of bacon would go to 
the right spot with us both. Am I right, 
Professor?” 

“You are right—Q.E.D.,” the Professor 
agreed, and they went to supper. 





ATER on we heard all about it, and the 

Professor confessed that the method he 
used was not his own invention. Jim and I went 
to see him one evening, and he told us that 
his brother, Sydney Griffin, had been an ex- 
plorer, and that years before he had lost his 
life in Australia—‘ leaving me,” said the 
Professor, “to care for his family—which is 
one thing that has kept me busy over 
geometry, algebra, and a lot of dry subjects 
out of which I 
have to make a 
living. But I 
find them inter- 
esting, too. 

“ Well, among 
my _ brother’s 
books was one, 
by Francis Gal- 
ton, called the 
‘Art of Travel? 
I found it 
mighty good reading—as you 
will, too. The book is a col- 
lection of notes and mem- 
oranda of explorers and 
travelers, as given to Fran- 


cis Galton, himself an African explorer, and Honorary 


Secretary of the Royal Geography Society. The copy 
of the book is dated 1867, and although a little out of 
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Harding only nodded as he walked toward the 
hockey rink. It was the first time in his four years 
at St. Jo’s he had ever asserted himself in such a way. 
Yet he felt no elation over having made the two stop 
torturing little Banks but, rather, a sense of shame that 
he had caught such prominent fellows at such work. It 
was no more like them than his frank challenge was like 
him. He had, in fact, rather respected Averill. It had 
been Biff who had crowded him out of the first eleven’s 
line the previous fall and Averill’s playing had been one 
of the bright spots of an otherwise drab season. Biff, 
too, was on the nine. Stub could not reconcile himself 
to the thought that a fellow who could represent the school 
in two major sports could be a bully. 

Stub had set his heart on making the hockey seven. He 
had almost succeeded the year before and he wanted to 
represent St. Jo’s once before he graduated. But now, 
as he came out onto the ice, Stoddard skated toward him. 
“Sorry,” he said, “but I’ve got to ask you to take the 
second.” 

Harding knew what that meant. Barker had been given 
wing. Another chance had gone glimmering. “Sure, Pll 
take the second,” he agreed ‘cheerfully. ‘“ Mighty fine in 
you to trust me with it, old fellow. The first’s going to 
be a corker.” 

“You’re a king, Stub!” declared Stoddard, who had 
dreaded this talk more than anything he had ever had to 
do. “Don’t you ever think of yourself at all?” 

“Not if I can help it,” he returned with a grin. “ I’m 
about as popular with myself just now as a hole which has 
dropped cut of a doughnut. Suppose I can make the 
nine, Arch?” 

“Let’s not worry about that till spring,” suggested 








The 


nearer 


brovk was even 
than they had 
expected 


some very useful and interesting in- 
formation. And out of that book I got my plan for 
finding our way when we were lost. But if I hadn’t 
been interested in the geometry of the method, I doubt 
whether I should have recalled it.” 

That is what changed Jim Rathburn’s attitude toward 
mathematics. And he took a prize in geometry next term. 
A strange result of getting lost in the woods. 
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Stoddard uneasily. “ You'll have the chance, all right.” He 
waved his hockey stick and skated away vowing, as he 
went, that he would find some easier method of breaking 
bad news to this plodding worker, whom the Sixth all 
loved, if it did have to be broken. 

Stub put his whole heart into the work of the second. 
He had been given a chance to do something for the school 
and he played harder than anyone in the rink. He gained 
nothing by it personally but Stoddard’s team proved one 
of the best that had ever represented St. Jo’s. And this 
because it had been made to play.at top speed every day. 
Turner, the captain of the eleven, understood. “It’s a 
blamed shame you can’t give old Stub his letters, Arch,” 
he said; “he’s done more to earn ’em in three sports than 
any of us.” 

“That’s no dream!” acknowledged Arch. “ He works 
like a dog all the time but he just hasn’t got it. I don’t 
know why, but he hasn’t. He learns things but it’s always 
just too late to do him any good. He isn’t a born athlete, 
I reckon.” ; 

“He a born prince,” declared Jim. “I never hated 
anything like sending him back to the second last fall.” 

“TI had to do it this winter,” groaned Arch, “and 1 
guess I’ll have to do it this spring.” 

“ Help him all you can, old man.” 

“You don’t have to ask that. Say, what’s Biff Averill 
grousing at him about?” 

“Dunno an’ don’t care. Biff’s a wonder but it’s about 
time he ran out of luck. Do him a heap of good.” 

“That’s no dream! The whole Fifth is too cocky.” 

Stub continued in his quiet way and Averill and 
Mann satisfied themselves by saying what they were going 
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knew that for he took good care to find it out. One result 
was that the Second former became the most pronounced 
sort of hero worshipper and, whenever he could make the 
opportunity, tagged Stub like a pet puppy. 


HE winter term vanished uneventfully and Stoddard 

returned from the Easter vacation eager to get the nine 
on the diamond, so posted his call for candidates within 
an hour of his arrival. The fol- 
lowing afternoon found him the 
center of a laughing surge of 
fellows before the grand stand. 
“Quit fooling now,” he called at 
length. “There are several 
vacancies to be filled and I want 
it understood that any regular 
can be crowded off by a better 
player.” 


“Like to see it done,” said 
Biff Averill carelessly. 
Stoddard wheeled on him. 


“It can be done,” 
he said calmly. 
“I’m captain of this 
nine and I want it 


distinctly under- 
stood that what I 
say goes. We're go- 


ing to have as strict 
discipline as ever 
and if any of you 
last year men won’t 
obey now’s the best 
time to quit. We're 
all going to train 
and we're all going 
to follow training 
routine.” 

“Well, what’s the 
use in getting hot 
about it?” asked 
Averill. 

“I’m not hot. I 
want to explain to 
the fellows who've 
not been out be- 
fore.” 

“Oh! Go ahead, orate. I’m all ears.” 

“Don’t bray; then,” snapped Stoddard, and went on 
with what he had to say. But when he was through, the 
memory of Averill’s slighting manner stuck and he was 
tempted to give the third baseman harder balls to handle 
than he knocked to the rest. He put aside the tempta- 
tion, however. No one should say he had not treated all 
his men with absolute fairness. 

The result was that he leaned backward in his treat- 
ment of Stub Harding. The grounders which he flashed 
toward Stub fairly screamed, and Stub found the majority 
faster than he could handle but his indomitable pluck 
made him go at every one with a do or die determination. 
He knocked down most of them, even if he failed to field 
them all cleanly. 

Joe Mann, still among the spectators, sniffed disap- 
proval. “Same old game!” he observed. “The Sixth is 
taking care of its own. Arch’s givin’ Harding the work 
and neglecting Biff. Lucky he’s such a star he doesn’t 
need practise.” 

“You Fifth formers better organize a knocker’s club,” 
snapped George Hall. “If you had your way, your class 
teams would represent St. Jo’s.” 

“They could, all right,” boasted Mann. 
least run on merit.” 

“That why you’re on none of ’em?” 
Mann snorted and walked stiffly away. 
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“They're at 


S the days passed, other members 
of the Fifth began to mutter but 
Averill still took Harding’s efforts as a 
joke. Biff himself, had never played 
better ball and he knew it. He was so 
sure of his old place that he welcomed 
the chance Stub’s trial gave him to loaf 
and, once or twice, he even went so far 
to break training when goodies were 
handy. 

When real batting practise began, how- 
ever, Averill began to shine in all his 
old splendor. He was a free, easy hitter 
and all curves looked alike. Tom Ran- 
dolf, the pitcher, and one of Biff’s closest 
friends, hated to see him come to the 
plate but Stoddard held it was good 
schooling for both and kept them at it. 
Quite the reverse was the case when 
Harding ventured to the rubber. Ran- 
dolf resented what he considered the 


made of himself. 





Stub Harding lunged headlong. 


baseball story is written. 


captain’s efforts to foist a favorite on the nine and thor- 
oughly enjoyed exposing Stub’s weakness. And he could do 
this to perfection with his fast, sharp-breaking in. That 
curve had Harding hypnotized and, at the end of the third 
week, it sent him back to the second nine. 

“ Really, Stubby, old man,” Stoddard explained, “ Biff’s 
a better all-round player. I’ve got to be fair.” 
“T know 


“Sure vou have!” agreed Stubby promptly. 
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I’m no good.” 

“You are good—mighty good.” 

“ But not good enough. I know I’m a dub at bat but ’m 
going to learn to hit that in.” 

Stoddard’s lips grew set. “ All right. Go at it. 
honestly, Stub, don’t get your hopes too high.” 

“I won't,” he answered bravely. “It’s just for my 
personal satisfaction. I’m not going to be licked by a ball 
which makes fun of me.” 

Averill received the news of Stub’s elimination as a 
matter of course and the Fifth openly expressed its relief 
that the captain had finally come to his senses. There 
was only one boy who was secretly rebellious—Banks of 
the Second. He hated Averill with a bitter hatred and 
he worshipped Harding as only a little boy in a big school 
worships a Sixth former who has gone out of his way 
to be kind. 

It took Banks three days to muster his courage to the 
proper pitch. Probably it would have oozed away then 
had not Stub waved a friendly hand one afternoon. “ Say, 
Harding,” he blurted, “ I’m mighty sorry you didn’t make 
the nine. You should have; you’re a jim-dandy!” 


But, 


“Oh, forget it!” 
You wouldn’t have been dropped if 
An in’s easy 


“TI mean it. 
Randolf hadn’t worked that in all the time. 
to hit. Let me show you how.” 
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WY WHere’s Another Baseball Story 


E have always said that while baseball is an interesting game, baseball stories usually have so much same 
ness thal when you read one you have read most of them. 


coran has writlen in some time. 
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Then came the thud of a ball against a mitt, a cloud of dust, a roar which drowned the 


But occasionally a really brand new sort of a 
That's the sort of a baseball story BOYS’ LIFE likes to get. And this is one of that 
hind. Sure, there is a game and all that, and a home run and a ninth inning finish, bul, believe us, it's a game 
with a thrill to it, and that home run was a real bingo. But that isn't all there is to the story. Ever met one cf 
those chaps who can field the ball with one hand, play all over the lot and in the grandstand? Then have you ever 
met the kind that wanted to play but just didn’t have the knack, the plugging kind who has to work for everything 
he gets? Well, this story is built around two chaps of just this sort. Of course, Biff Averill has the adoantage. 
He's there when it comes to baseball. But the trouble is he knows it. He knew, too, that Stub Harding was trying 
mighty hard for his position on the team, but Biff didn’t let that worry him. He forgot that Harding was the plugging 
kind and looked at him as just a dub. Biff figured he was so good that he could break training and break rules 
and break people's faces if they didn't like his actions. But he broke training once too often. It was the night 
before the big game, but that didn’t make any difference to Biff. He just went ahead and did as he pleased. The 
next day he found out to his horror that the captain of the St. Jo team had the courage to fire the best player on 
the nine for breaking the rules and put in the dub who has been plugging along all season trying his best to make 
the team. Stub earned his place on the team all right and he earned the gratitude of the school too, and incidentally 
he earned the friendship of Biff Averill. After the big game was over Biff discovered what a chump he really had 
“Learning the Game’ is a corking story with a kick to it. It is one of the best that Brewer Cor- 
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“Didn’t know you were a ball player,” observed Stub 
good-naturedly. “Why didn’t you get out for the 
nine?” 

“Too small. 
pitched for Princeton. 
you how to pound the hide off an in. 


I just try to pitch, that’s all. My brother 
Let me pitch to you. I can show 
My brother showed 


me. 

Harding, more to please the youngster than anything, 
nodded. “We won't’ bother 
anyone,” he smiled, “and 
I sure would like  to- solve 


that shoot. 
each other.” 


Perhaps we can help 


7 afternoon they had no 
trouble in finding a deserted 


corner. For half an hour the 
youngster pitched his prettiest 
while Harding swung at his 


half-formed curves. Then they 
had what Stub laughingly called 
“secret practice” and, while the 
Sixth former learned some base- 
ball, the Second former learned 
much about the true spirit of 
St. Jo’s. 

Their work became a daily 
fixture and Stub had to stand 
a deal of chaffing from _ the 
Sixth about his latest fad and 
friend. But he plugged along 
at that in shoot and Banksie 
chortled with delight every 
time he straightened one out. 
And, as the days passed, Stub 
lost all his terror 
for an in—but he 
overlooked the rest 
of the curves and 
shoots. 

Even _ Stoddard 
was almost satisfied 
with the nine. The 
preliminary games 
were won with such 
ease that the school 
began to feel al- 
most sorry ‘or Norton. Averill was the life of the 
in-field but ke could not stand prosperity. Also he 
knew Stoddard did not like him and, heartily disliking 
the captain, he resented his strict discipline. After the 
first Hillcrest victory, Biff went to a Fifth form spread, 
a form of cntertainment barred by training rules. 

When some of his friends ventured to protest, he in- 
vited them to devote their leisure to their own affairs. 
3ut a too-enthusiastic consumption of cake told its own 
story next day. Biff was logy at practice. Stoddard 
asked no questions but opened his lynx-like eyes a little 
wider. 

Two days later he caught Averill eating pie before 
supper and there was an exceedingly warm five minutes. 
Outwardly, Biff accepted the warning but inwardly he 
raged. He knew he was the best player on the nine and 
he resented any interference with his personal freedom. 
Just to prove he was his own master, he went to another 
spread two nights before the Norton game. And Mr. 
Horn, the house master, raided that spread. 

Stoddard, meeting Averill near the Study the fol- 
lowing morning, stopped him. “ Biff,” he asked coldly, 
“why did you break training again?” 

“It didn’t hurt me.” 

“T asked a question.” 

“T answered it.” 

“Very well. I told you at the begin- 
ning of the season that my rules were 
to be obeyed. You’ve broken them be- 
fore. I let my ambition for’ the nine 
warp my judgment when I only warned 
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you. Now you've seen fit to neglect that 
warning.” 
“What of it?” demanded Averill 


pugnaciously. 

“Just this: The nine represents St. 
Jo’s; you don’t. We can get along 
without you.” 

“Do you mean you’re going to fire 
me the day before the Norton game?” 
gasped Biff. “ Why, the school’ll be too 
hot to hold you. Harding’s no good; 
you know that. You’re making a fool of 
yourself.” 

“That’s my look-out.” 

“Then you really mean it?” 

“TI certainly do.” 

“Wait till I tell the fellows,” threat- 
ened Averill; “You'll see whether 
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they'll stand for your throwing away that Norton game 
just because someone’s trod on your authority.” 

“That’s up to the school. But, if you play in that 
Norton game, St. Jo’s plays under a new captain.” He 
turned and walked away as if nothing had happened but 
his heart was beating fast. He knew how popular Biff was 
with the Fifth, how the school relied on his hitting to de- 
feat Norton and how weak Harding was at bat. But he 
also knew that, without discipline, no succeeding St. Jo’s 
team could ever win and he was ready to sacrifice himself 
for the good of the old school. 


HE storm came as Biff had foretold. The angry Fifth 

openly charged him with dropping Averill to give 
Harding a chance. Stub himself begged and argued for 
an hour without moving the captain. Stoddard had taken 
his stand and that ended it. That afternoon Stub played 
third while the rebellious Fifth stayed away from the 
practise as a protest. 

The nine itself was dazed by the change but Stoddard 
frankly laid the case before them and they approved. But 
they were all nervous and the afternoon’s work made 
Norton’s chances of victory seem bright. 

Averill washed his hands of the nine but, just before 
the game he walked into the grand stand with the rest of 
the Fifth for none of them could, or would, have stayed 
away. 

As St. Jo’s went into the diamond in the first inning 
Stoddard, walking beside Harding, slapped him on the 
back. “Get into it, Stub!” he cried. ‘“ You’ve got the 
goods.” 

“Thanks,” he returned huskily. “I’ve always wanted 
this chance. Now I’ve got to make good for you as well 
as St. Jo’s.” 

“ And yourself,” added the captain. 

“TI don’t count.” 

“Play ball!” yelled the umpire. 

Norton’s captain had not been slow in noting the 
change in St. Jo’s fast in-field combination. He sensed 
something wrong. “Go after ’em,” he ordered his batters. 
“Something’s happened. We'll get the jump. Hit every- 
thing good.” 

They tried, but unsuccessfully. Tom Randolf was pitch- 
ing better than he knew how, and the good ones were 
hard to locate. When St. Jo’s came to bat, Stoddard 
ordered a waiting game, hoping to tire the Norton pitcher, 
But, with two down, the captain caught a fast one for a 
two bagger. Stub Harding came up. 

“If he fell out of a balloon he couldn’t hit the ground !” 
growled Averill to Joe Mann. “ We'll never score that 
run.” 

“Wish you were in there, Biffie.” 

“So do I. I’m the goat now but, before this 
game’s over, Harding will have gotten all that’s coming 
ic him.” 

“Oh!” groaned Joe, a moment later. “He’s struck 
out.” 

“ Knew he would.” 

But, if there was a trace of satisfaction in Averill’s tone, 
there was none in Harding’s mind. He had missed his 
first chance to make good. The Norton pitcher had fooled 
him with a change of speed. 

“Don’t you care, Stub,” whispered Stoddard as they 
went to their positions. “ Next time you'll hit it. Game’s 
young. 

“We needed that run.” 

“We'll get one next inning.” 

But Stoddard did not have 
Averill’s gift of prophecy. 

The second, third and fourth 
innings were represented by 
goose eggs on the score board. 
And, once again, Harding ca 
struck out. 


ome 


N the fifth Norton sud- 

denly switched her at- 
tack. The first man up 
bunted. Harding raced in 
to field the ball, but in his 
anxiety, booted it and the 
runner was safe. The next 
man repeated the play. Stub 
fielded this one cleanly but, 
as he whirled te throw to 
second, thought he did not have 
time to make the play there and 
played safe to first. Norton had a man 
on second. A long fly sent him to 
third. He scored on a_ screaming 
single over Stoddard’s head. 

“Oh!” wailed Mann. “I wish that 
goat was out at pasture. He ought 
to have shut off that run at second. 
You would have, Biff.” 
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“He doesn’t know the game.” 

“He’s going to learn about an up-hill one now. With 
that lad pitching that kind of ball, one run looks big 
to me.” 

It looked bigger and bigger as the sixth and seventh 
passed. The only consolation Averill had was when 
Harding struck out for the third time. “Why waste 
hours letting him fan?” he grunted. “He’s not even 
making the pitcher work.” 

The ninth began with the score still one to nothing. 
Norton was confident now. The head of her list was 
up and the game was good as won. Her short stop 
smashed Randolf’s initial offering. Again a_ sacrifice 
advanced the runner. A Texas leaguer moved him along. 
With men on first and third, the St. Jo’s in-field 
edged in for a double play. 

Randolf turned and looked from man to man. 
“Get this one!” he called. But his heart was not 
as light as his voice. He knew the batter was dan- 
gerous. He tried to tempt him with two wide ones. 
Then he grooved the plate. He wasted one more. 
With the count one and three against him, Randolf 
was forced to put it over. The runners started 
with the crack. ; 

Randolf, every sense alert, leaped into the air, 
his bare hand high. The force of the liner al- 
most toppled him—but he held it. The warning 
cry of the coachers, the triumphant yells from the 
St. Jo’s stand, sent the runners scurrying back. 
Randolf saw his chance and threw to third even 
as his feet hit the ground. It was a trifle wide 
but in plenty of time. Harding grabbed it, 
fumbled and the runner slid safe. 

Stub picked up the ball and slowly carried it 
out to the box. “I’m sorry, Tom,” he said. 
“Your throw was all right.” 

“Not a bit like it, old top. My error. Get this 
man. Two down.” 

But it was Stoddard who got the third put-out and 
only after a long run for a twisting foul. The catch 
brought the stands to their feet. But that one run lead 
was still there, looming very big and bold. 

St. Jo’s began the last of the ninth with a determina- 
tion to win somehow. All remembrance of Averill was 
gone. The nine was playing for the school,. just as every 
St. Jo’s team had always played. 


OM RANDOLF went to bat. He had pitched great 

ball; now came his chance to save his own game. 
He swung viciously at the first two, then let two go by. 
The third he met squarely. But the long fly arched into 
the right fielder’s hands. 

Stoddard picked up a bat, then stopped and looked at 
Harding. “It’s up to you and me, Stubbie,” he said. 

“Thanks,” he gulped. “Tl do my best.” 

Stoddard caught the first ball for his second two bag- 
ger. The St. Jo’s stand rocked with cheers. ‘“ Look who’s 
up!” groaned Mann, as Harding walked to the plate. 

“Oh, strike out and get it over!” echoed Averill. “I 
wish I were there.” 

“So does everyone. There goes strike one.” 

Harding felt the silence of disapproval over his ap- 
pearance in the critical point of the game. He must hit; 
St. Jo’s demanded it. So did the trust Stoddard placed 
in him. He let the next one go by. 

Stoddard edged further from second. “Hit it out!” 
begged Randolf. “ But ’er out, Stub!” 









“ Biff,’ he asked coldly, “why 
did you break training again?” 
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“Well what’s 
the use of get- 
ting hot about 
. it?” asked 
Averill 





“Strike two!” 

It was the old in which had fooled him. He thought it 
was going wide. He remembered all Banks had so care- 
fully explained, all his own hard work at meeting just 
that ball. And now he had missed it again! Something 
told him the pitcher would try to tempt him with the 
next one. Stub watched his every move. .The ball came 
fast. Stub saw it was wide. He let it go. 

The next one would be different. The pitcher had the 
advantage. Stub felt he would try to strike him out for 
the fourth time. 

“Oh, get it over with!” sighed Mann. “ Who’s up 
next, Biff? ” 

“ Bill Waring.” 

The pitcher wound up. Stub gripped the bat. The ball 
came, a trifle wide and on the outside. Then he knew it 


_would break across the plate. With all his might he 


swung. 

The stands rose with a roar. “Run! Run! Go on!” 

The center fielder was racing back, head down, intent 
only on fielding that hit for he knew he could never get 
under it. Stoddard slowed as he neared the plate to add 
his yells to the storm which urged the flying Stub. 

As the ball struck the ground, Harding rounded 
first. With a desperate effort the fielder made a wild 
stab for it, missed it, ran on. He got it just as Hard- 
ing was coming into third, whirled and threw. Norton 
second baseman, waiting in short center, caught it 
cleanly, spun round and relayed the ball to the plate. 

“Slide!” yelled Stoddard. 

Stub Harding lunged head- 
long. Then came the thud of 
a ball against a mitt, a cloud 
of dust, a roar which drowned 
the umpire’s voice. 

But St. Jo’s had seen the 
downward sweep of his hands 
which meant Stub Harding 
was safe. 

Stoddard yanked him to 
his feet, both arms around 
him. “You did it!” he 
gurgled. “Good old Stub! 
And he tried to fool you with 
an in!” 

“Sure!” panted Harding. 
“Here, quit, you fellows. 
Put me down. Go find Banksie; he won the 
game.” 

“Still giving credit to others,” laughed the 
captain. “Up with him!” 

“ Here,” commanded Biff Averill, shouldering 
his way through the triumphant mass, “I’m in on this. 
Stubbie, you’re a wonder and I’m a yellow pup. There 
are a lot of things I’m sorry for.” 

“ By jinks,” cried Stoddard, as he tried to hug them 
both, “you fellows have learned how to play the game. 
That means a lot to St. Jo’s.” 











CHAPTER V 
A Cuance or Base 


Tor- 
who 


H E 
rance 
appeared at 
the — school 
next morning was a 
very different look- 
ing person from the 
fellow who had gone 


raging away from 
it the afternoon be- 
fore. In fact two 


or three of the 
crowd who had been 
entertained 
in the library had 
to look twice before 
they recognized the 
well set up figure in 
the trim, close fitting 
suit under a belted 
leather coat, the 
dark scarf, immacu- 
late soft collar and 
modish shoes. They 
wondered what on 
earth he had _ been 
doing to himself and 
felt a slight sense of 
bewilderment as they 


so well 


returned his care- 
less, casual  greet- 
ing. 

“What the deuce 
does that mean?” 
pondered Red Gib- 
son, staring after 
him. “You don’t 
suppose he _ could 
possibly have been 


putting one over on 
us with those jay 
clothes and that awful tie, do you?” 

“You've got me,” shrugged Neil Gunnison. “Some 
shoulders, aren’t they? Wonder if he plays football?” 

But Gibson wasn’t interested in a subject so remote 
as that. 

“He looks different,” he commented. “ Wouldn’t it be 
funny if he’d faked that business yesterday of being mad, 
and all the rest of it?” 

“I don’t see how he could have,” objected Gunnison. 
“ When he beat it out of the room he was mad all right— 
mad enough to murder Pink.” 

Gibson did not look entirely convinced, but as a matter 
of fact, Gunnison was right. There had been nothing 
artificial about Billy Torrance’s rage. It was entirely the 
real thing, but when it simmered down and he considered 
the situation calmly, he realized several things. 

He had evidently much underestimated the capabilities 
of the fellows he so contemptuously classed as kids. Some 
of them, at least, had their wits about them and were far 
from easy. Billy did not lose faith in his ability ultimately 
to “run the school,” but it was plain that he had started 
in the wrong way. He would have to use different methods 
and take a lot more trouble to gain his end. But after 
all, he asked himself, might not that very fact add zeal 
and interest to the undertaking? 

His first move was to make a few inquiries of his aunt. 
He simply told her that he needed some clothes and hav- 
ing learned the names of the best shops, he sallied forth 
and bought largely at several of them. 

That evening he retired early and spent the better part 
of two hours trying on his purchases. Several collars were 
used up .and a tie badly crumpled before he got one 
arranged to suit him. The new shoes pinched a bit and 
the coat seemed tight in places. But the final result viewed 
in the mirror frankly pleased Billy. He had never given 
much thought to clothes and his object now was merely 
to attire himself like the others and escape that un- 
pleasant sense of being different which had already struck 
him once or twice. It was also part of the plan he had 
formed to take the sting out of that hateful business in 
the library, the very thought of which brought a dark 
flush to his tanned face. 


N the morning his aunt’s surprised approval at his 
changed appearance set up the boy nbdt a little. After 
breakfast he donned a belted leather coat which had 
much taken his fancy—and incidentally almost exhausted 
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“1 shouldn’t think you’d want to go to such a lonesome place!” 


his pocket book—and adjusting a new cap at what he had 
noticed seemed the prevailing angle, he crossed over to 
the school. 

The marked surprise of the boys on the steps pleased 
him. He did not pause, but with a casual greeting passed 
on into the building. Here he hesitated, not knowing just 
where to go, and a moment later he found himself face 
to face with a big, pleasant faced chap who had been one 
of the party in the library the day before. For a second 
he stared at Billy in a puzzled way. Then his big mouth 
expanded in a friendly smile. 

“Hello!” he said genially. 
minute.” 

Billy smiled back. There was something likeable in 
the other’s face and manner to which he responded with- 
out realizing it. Moreover he had decided the night be- 
fore that it would be folly to nurse a grudge against the 
whole crowd. Elwell was practically alone responsible 
for his humiliation, and it was on Elwell that his dislike 
centered and with it a grim determination to some day 
square accounts effectively. 

“I’m just the same person I was yesterday,” he laughed. 

“Not quite,” returned the other, whose name, Torrance 
remembered, was Geoffrey Rhodes. “ At least you don’t 
look it. What have you been doing to yourself, any- 
how?” 

Billy’s blank expression was very realistic. “Doing to 
myself?” he repeated. “Gee! You don’t mean to say 
that crazy get-up of mine fooled you, too?” 

Rhodes stared wide-eyed and then burst into a sud- 
den guffaw. 

“Tl be hanged!” he cried delightedly. “So that was 
it, was it? I thought at the time it was pretty wild, 
*specially the red tie, but say: What about the out- 
law you sRot and all the rest of it.” 

Torrance shrugged his shoulders. 

“Elwell seemed to want blood and = thunder, so I 
thought I'd give it to him,” he smiled. “Of course, living 
on the ranch all my life I can naturally do stunts with 
horses and cattle, but we don’t have outlaws in the Pan- 
handle. Look here; where can I leave my things?” 

“Tl show vou.” Geoff Rhodes chuckled again as he 
led the way down the corridor to the locker room. “ Wait 
till I see Pink. He thought he put over something pretty 
clever yesterday. Won’t he be sore when he finds out.” 
His face grew suddenly serious and he looked Torrance 
over appraisingly. “Has anybody said anything to you 


“Didn’t know you for a 





scouts?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Billy shook his 
head. “No,” he re- 
turned indifferently. 
“Bunch of __ kids, 
aren’t they? ” 

“Kids? Gee- 
whiz, no! More than 
half the fellows are 
from the fifth and 
sixth forms and we 
have some dandy 
times, especially 
camping.” 

They had entered 
the locker room and 
there was a mo- 
mentary pause while 
Torrance found an 


empty locker and 
deposited his coat 
and cap there. 

“Camping?” he 
repeated with a 
slight accession of 
interest. “In the 
summer, you 
mean?” 

“Yes, and all 
through the year. 


Every two or three 
weeks we go off for 
a week-end camp, 
and it’s some sport! 
We _ have regular 
meetings every Fri- 
day night, too, and 
get a lot of fun out 
of them. There are 
different patrols, 
you know, and we’ve 
: worked up a lot of 
rivalry between them with competitions and all that sort 
of thing.” 

An idea flashed suddenly into Billy’s mind and his air 
of indifference wore thin. 

“What sort of competitions?” he asked swiftly. 

“Oh, all kinds.” Rhodes’ face and tone were both 
enthusiastic; evidently he was riding a pet hobby. “ Sig- 
naling, knot-tying, first aid, fire lighting—there’s a whole 





raft of ‘em, mostly outdoor stunts. You’d like it, I 
know.” 
* Does—er Who belongs?” 


“Well, there’s Pink Elwell, Gibson, Neil Gunnison, Mc- 
Kenna, Tub Pigram, Brooks and a lot more I guess you 
don’t know. Mr. Patterson, the scoutmaster, is a corker. 
He’s the Math teacher. Why, look here. If I put you 
up for election at the meeting to-morrow you can pass 
your Tenderfoot test—it’s a cinch, you. know—by next 
week and be able to go with us on the trip to Loon Lake 
a week from Saturday. It’s a peach of a place, they say, 
right in the mountains. We’re going up in autos to give 
it the once over as a possible site for the summer camp. 
How about it?” 


F Rhodes only knew he need not have taken so much 

trouble to persuade his friend. Though careful not to 
show too much eagerness, Torrance had already made up 
his mind. Camping and life in the open appealed to him 
more than anything else in the world. The knowledge of 
his proficiency in various out of door accomplishments, 
and the feeling that he could put it over on Elwell in a 
good many of the competitions Geoff had mentioned, 
added not a little to his determination to become a mem- 
ber of the troop if this could possibly be brought about. 

“Sure, Ill join if you want,” he agreed without too 
rouch enthusiasm. “ Supposing I'm not elected, though.” 

“Leave that to me,” said Rhodes carelessly. “ I’m senior 
patrol leader, and Ill put it up to the crowd to- 
morrow. We need a couple more older chaps to balance 
things. There goes the bell. What form are you in, 
anyhow? ” 

Billy hesitated an instant, his face faintly flushing. 
“I—I don’t know yet.” He took from his pocket the 
slip of paper Dr. Grant had given him. “I’ve got to see 
some of the teachers about it this morning. Barber’s the 
first one.” 

“Room Four—just 
Rhodes hurriedly. “ There’s a recess at eleven. 
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In Will Rogers’ footsteps 


WHEN you boys are putting on a Wild 
West Show, doing “stunts” with the rope, 


you dont need our clothes; cowboy and Indian 
outfits are better 

But for other occasions you'll want these clothes 
of ours; you’ll appreciate the smart style You 
parents will like the saving; the clothes are 
made so well that they last longer than others 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Boys’ clothes as good as father’s 
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NE minute, and then we heard the cry again, un- 
mistakably a call for help. 

‘I'm going out,’ Tom decided instantly. 

** Me, too,” I shouted, and the others chimed in. 

“No,” Tom ordered. ‘‘ Kenneth and I will be enough. 
‘The rest stay here and listen for our yells.” 

With ponchos hastily flung on, Tom and I stepped out 
of the tent. For a minute the wind seemed too strong to 
stand up against, knocking Tom: completely over. Then I 
caught my balance by leaning far into the wind, gritted my 
teeth at the sting of the gale-driven hailstones, and fol- 
lowed Tom to the south in the direction of the cries. Twice 
we shouted loudly, but the wind ripped the words from 
our mouths and left us gasping. Then we heard the shout 
again, this time above us on the south peak. We battled 
our way up the ice-covered rocks, shouting occasionally ; 
but the wind gagged our cries back in our mouths. Again 
came the call for help, still farther up the peak. 

“The fools!"* Tom yelled in my ear. “ They’re going 
up the peak, right into the heart of the storm.” 

For the longest half hour I have ever known we strug- 
gled and slipped over those granite slabs. The lost men 
above, whoever they were, seemed travelling with the speed 
of despair, for we could not overtake them. Not until we 
reached the south summit did we catch up with them. 
They were the three travellers I had seen on Roaring Fork, 
the two women and the dude. The younger woman and 
the man seemed absolutely played out and dis- 
couraged, but the other, a middle-aged lady, was 
taking it calmly, huddled in the lee of a boulder. 
She was the one who had been doing the calling. 

At sight of us, the three of them stared dully, 
but they obeyed Tom’s sharp order to turn around 
and follow him down the peak which they had 
just ascended. Only the girl objected. 

“Oh, my feet!” she sobbed. “They are just 
frozen, and I can't move a step.” 

But we got them started, and with the hail 
and the wind at our backs we were simply blown 
and stung down to camp. Within the warmth 
of the tent, their clothes dripping into our spruce 
carpet, they began to act half-way human, and 
after each had gulped down a cup of boiling cof- 
fee and one of our trout they loosened up some. 
The middle-aged woman told their story. 

It seemed that they were caught unprepared for 
the storm on the trail above the timberline. They 
lost track of the cairns, wandered hopelessly 
around, and finally decided to climb up to the 
ranger station they knew to be on the summit of 
the Sentinel. But they blundered up the south 
cone instead of the north one, and if we hadn't 





heard their cries The older woman seemed 

rather grateful and pleasant, but the dude and = 

girl were snippy and cross, sal 
“ Mothaw,” the dude whined, ‘““wheah ah we 

going to sleep tonight? This tent is beastly 


crowded. I say, young fellas, have you no othah accommo- 
dations?” 

Tom informed him that if the storm did not go down quite 
a bit they would have to spend the night there as best they 
could, and the dude groaned about the “sheltah being abso- 
lutely prepost’ous.” 


T was more than an hour before that awful patter of hail- 

stones slowed down. Even then the wind was blowing as 
hard as ever, and the clouds rushed swiftly along the ground. 
But the tourists evidently were anxious to reach the lookout 
eabin, and decided to start if some of us would guide them. 
Ray and Ted Stanton volunteered, so, with a poncho around 
each one, the party of five stepped out into the gale and 
struggled off toward the north peak. 

Ted and Ray returned a little after eleven, bursting into 
the tent with five ponchos dripping on their arms, They in- 
formed us that the storm was over, the -clouds thinner, and 
that the wind had blown the hailstones into big drifts. 


“And now,” shouted Tom, “fill that stove clear full of 
wood and open the mystery box.” 
*You bet,” Ray shivered. “I’m so c-cold I st-t-tutter. 


But why didn’t you open that box when the tourists were 
here?” 

“I was afraid it had good eats in it,” grinned Ted, “and I 
just couldn’t bear to see the dude gobbling up my ma’s mince 
pies.” 

“You unch-ch-charitable thing,” Ray chattered. 
dudes like good things to eat.” 

“Of cawse,” mimicked Skiff. “ But I feahed the pie might 
get lost in that feahful tangle on his uppeh lip.” 

The mystery box proved to have a big chocolate cake from 
Ted’s mother, and I guess we didn’t realize how hungry we 
were until we saw that light, fluffy cake with thick frosting. 
Gee, it did taste good! 

“ By the way,” Tom murmured between bites. 
the dude say when you left him?” 

“He seemed to wake up to the fact that we were doing 
him a service,” Ray replied. ‘‘Soon as the ranger had him 
comfortable, be glanced down at us and said: ‘ By the way, 
my men, I suppose we owe you something foh your trouble. 
How would hawf a dollah between you strike you?’ But we 
told him that we enjoyed strolling through the storm, that 
there had been no trouble at all, and that fifty cents was far, 
far more than our services were worth. Then we hurried 
down to Bonnahah. But I pity the poor ranger.” 

So we snickered over our big slices of chocolate cake until 
long after midnight, and rolled into our blankets with the 
tent cold, the spruce bed damp and the wind still shrieking; 
but with the clouds and the hailstorm gone, rushing eastward 
to the plains, 


“ —-d- 


“What did 


CHAPTER SIX. 
Who Is THAT MAN? 


HE next day the gang stayed pretty close to the tent, for 
T it was windy and cloudy outside, and chilly enough to 
make our tent stove very desirable. We spent the morning 
cutting new spruce tips for the beds. 

After dinner, Ted Skiff acted very mysteriously, and finally 
blurted what was troubling him right out loud, 
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Just then we heard footsteps on the rocks 


BOB FHIK 


“Tom,” he asked, “would it be worth an honor 
cube to anyone who could really explain that ghost?’ 

“T should say so,” Tom Blade answered, and we all agreed 
with him. 

“Let’s go over what we know about the spook,” Ted con- 
tinued thoughtfully. ‘First it was a funny, floating white 
ball that appeared and disappeared right while we watched. 
Then it made a noise like bones rattling, or like pebbles 
dropping on rocks. Yet all the time it kept its shape and 
floated in the air. Last of all, it was followed by another 
ghost that clanked fetters, yet this second ghost was absolutely 
invisible, although it clattered past not far from the tent. Am 
I right? Have I stated everything?’ 

We agreed. 

“Well then, there’s only one possible solution, and it’s so 
simple and obvious that I’m surprised it puzzled us for a 
minute. I can explain it in one word.” 

“ What?’ we chorused, 

Ted was silent for a moment. 
impressively and whispered 

“ Nightshirt !” 

My land! but it did look simple then, as plain as the nose 
on your face. That floating ball must have been the spot 
on the black donkey, who was invisible in the darkness of 
that cloudy night. The bones rattling or the pebbles dropping 
was just the clip-clop of his tiny hoofs on the rocks, 

“Wait a minute,” Tom objected. ‘“‘ What about disappear- 


Then he leaned forward 





ing? Nightshirt can’t change his spots any more than a 
leopard.” 
“No,” Ted snickered. ‘“ But he can turn the other way 


and show his all black side.” 

“What about the invisible ghost clanking chains?’ 

“Picket pin dragging,” Ted curtly explained, 

“How did that crazy donkey ever get it into his head 
to come up here in the middle of the night?’ I inquired. 

“Put yourself in Nightshirt’s place.” Ted sassed back. 
“ Whatever you fellows would do under those circumstances, 
a donkey would also do. You know birds of a feather flock—” 

But we managed to drown out the rest of Skiff’s quotation. 
Ted insisted on having his honor cube, however, so Tom 
reluctantly gave in, asking him what drawing he wanted 
on it. 

“Picture of a hawk nose and a hypodermic needle,” he 
stated. 

“What for?’ 

“Oh,” airily, “‘ that’s to represent Sherlock Holmes. Also 
I am going to carve my name on it—Theodore Skiff, B.D. 
The initials stand for Bonnahah Deteckatuf.” 

The next day was bright and sparkling, with Forest Sea 
as dry an ocean as I ever looked down on. The hail storm 
seemed to have little effect below timberline, and the big, 
billowy hills of spruce and pine looked actually dusty. The 
six of us were sprawled on the rocks at the east of Bonnahah 
Plateau when Tom suggested another contest. 

“See that funny little clearing straight east of here about 
seven miles? That’s the sawmill in Muggin’s Gulch. Don’t 
you think it would be a good woodsman test to see who could 
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go there through these trailless forests without a compass 
and return? We could split up into parties of two each, 
and the whole day would be ample time for the fifteen mile 
trip. The cubes go to the couple having the best story to 
tell this evening about their adventures.” 


N five minutes, we had raced back to the tent and filled 

our pockets with raisins, chocolate, and candy. At the edge 
of the plateau, Ray and I stopped for observations, while 
the other two couples raced down the rocks and disappeared 
below timberline. The mill lay directly east, so that it would 
be easy to keep our bearings. To get to the sawmill, all 
we had to do was to walk toward the sun. Without the 
sun for a guide, it would have been hard work to keep a 
straight course through the woods, for the region was one 
of small hills and dry water-courses, with few landmarks, 
no high lookouts, not many open meadows, and a bewildering 
monotony of tall, straight trees. Muggins Gulch itself was 
just a shallow, well-forested dip, with the sawmill at the 
intersection of two small creeks. 

After taking a thorough survey of the whole of Forest 
Sea, Ray and I plunged down the slopes. Seven miles through 
trackless woods takes considerable time, but by eleven o’clock 
we came upon one of the little creeks which, after winding 
and twisting among the trees for a mile, joined the other 
stream in the sawmill meadow. 

“I’ve got an idea,” Ray whispered. ‘“ Let’s see how close 
we can creep to the mill. Maybe we can get close enough 
to write our names under the office window. That will be a 
good test for stalking.” 

“What if they catch us?” I breathed. 

“What if they do?’ Ray scoffed. ‘It’s no crime to sneak 
up to a sawmill, is it? The people inside aren’t tigers, are 
they ?” 

So we started. At first it was easy, through the thick, rank 
grass beside the stream. But soon we had to leave this pro- 
tection, and crawl along among stumps of trees, where saw- 
dust was scattered thick over the ground. 
To make it doubly difficult, the buzz saw was not 
in operation that day, so that the meadow was per- 
fectly quiet. Ray and I rolled aver in the sawdust 
two or three times until our clothes were covered 
with it. 

Then we wormed our way over the piled up 
mounds of wood cuttings and dead branches. By 
the time we were fairly close to the buildings, 
we could hear the sound of a heated argument 
going on inside. At first we could distinguish 
the words of only one speaker, who was evidently 
a Swede lumberjack, and who kept repeating, “I 


oe tank I von't do it,” time and again in a loud 
—. voice. We crawled close to the window and buried 


ourselves in a heap of loose sawdust. 
“That Swede is evidently stubborn,” chuckled 


~. pies Ray in my ear. 


“T tank I von’t do it,” the Swede repeated 
obstinately. 

Now we could hear another voice, sharp, com- 
manding, and incisive. 

“Why not?” it was saying. “If a man came to 
the mess table and grabbed your beans away from you, you 
would fight him, wouldn't you? Now here comes somebody that 
takes away more than your beans, that grabs your job, and 
you stand there like a seared jackrabbit, saying you tank you 
von't do it. Aren’t you a man?” 

“Yaas, Mister Bowman, I tank I am. I tank I better 
man nor you vas. But de sign say ten t’ousand dollars and 
jail, so I tank I better not.” 

“Bosh, you white-livered crawfish! They never could 
eatch you at it. It’s as simple as rolling off a log.” 

“TI tank I von’t do it.” 

“Look here,” said the other speaker, changing his tone 
of scorn for one of persuasion. ‘“ Just one day’s work, and 
you get five hundred dollars. That’s enough to bring 
Gretchen over from Sweden.” 

“T tank you crazy. Her name is Hilda, not Gretchen. But 
dat money sounds good, and it vould bring her here, vouldn’t 
it, Mister Bowman?” 


;-. was completely silent for a while, so silent that I could 
hear Ray breathing. Then the lumberjack spoke slowly. 

“T tell you vat I do, Mister Bowman. If you promise 
nobody will get me, and if you go vith me to de first one, I 
vill finish dem up myself for de money. But it vill be be- 
cause you haf told me I ought to and because I need my job.” 

“Fine!” replied the commanding voice. “Now about the 
plans. The ranger on the Sentinel just a 

Abruptly the conversation ceased. From the other side of 
the meadow, there came a piercing whistle, with an accom- 
panying voice shrilling out: 


“ Well, there iras a little frog, came and sat upon a log, 

He was a-weeping for his mother.” 

The two Teds burst into the clearing, marching along 
briskly toward the sawmill. Suddenly the office door was 
flung open, and a short, dark man, looking just like Napoleon 
in a business suit, stepped out into the sawdust, followed by 
a tall, fair-haired son of the north. 

“What the dickens are you kids doing here?’ 
shouted, in a menacing voice. 

“Hello,” Ted Skiff grinned. “Oh, we’re just out for a 
stroll along Fifth Avenue. We thought we could ee-radicate 
our freckles by sweating them off in the sun. What’s the 
matter? Have we stepped on somebody’s private property, 
or do you object to our music?’ 

“I'll tell you what's the matter,” the man, evidently 
Bowman, yelled at the Teds. ‘“ You are on private grounds, 
and I simply won't stand for it, do you hear? I want you 
to get off and stay off.” 

“Oh, all right,” Ted replied, “if that’s the way you feel 





Napoleon 


about it. You must be as sociable as a rhinoceros. Never 
mind. My dad’s the governor of Colorado, and I'll have you 


kicked out of the state.” 
Then the Teds wheeled calmly around, fell in step, and 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Charles Livingston Bull, the famous 
artist and naturalist, illustrates here 
the tiger’s springy, easy walk. Notice 
how lightly the paws rest on the ground. 


Shoes th 


Why the fabric in Keds 
is so strong 


The fabric in Keds is tested 
in many different ways 
to make sure that it is 
strong enough. It is 
weighed to see that it is 
heavy enough; the threads 
are counted to make sure 
the fabric is fine enough; 
it is pulled in a great 
machine to make sure it 
is tough enough. This is 
another reason why Keds 
are the best shoes for boys. 


at give you the spring of 


a wild animal 


O you realize that all the hunting 

animals—all who rule the forest— 

have paws and not hoofs? Soft and 
springy, rubbery paws. 

Keds are more like paws than any 
shoes you can find. 

Rubber has been compounded and 
perfected to make soles that are springy, 
light and long wearing—soles that will 
do for boys what soft padded paws do 
for animals. The canvas has been 
woven tough and fine, but light weight 
and cool. The reinforcements, like 
sinews, give added strength. And in the 
great vulcanizers the rubber and canvas 
practically grow together. 

Keds like these will give you the 
spring of a wild animal. You will find 


you can walk farther, run faster and be 
lighter on your feet than ever before. 
There are no shoes like Keds for every 
kind of game and sport and for grinding 
everyday wear. 


There are other kinds of Keds, too— 
high ones, low ones, brown, black and 
white. Some with suction soles. You 
can get the style you wish at your 
dealer’s; if he does not carry them he 
can secure them for you. 


The largest rubber company in the 
world makes Keds—the United States 
Rubber Company. The name Keds is 


on each pair. Be sure that your shoes. 


are Keds. 


United States Rubber Company 























Not all canvas rubber-soled 
shoes are Keds. Keds are made 
only by the United States 
Rubber Company. Look for 
the name Keds on the shoes. 
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First Prize Awarded to Scout 
Charles A. Ritchie for his picture 
entitled ‘‘VWhen Do We Eat ?”’ 
"\ oe Contest Rules are Published on Page 24 
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CHIEF WALKING SUN (£276) 
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Vitalics come through a winner every time! 


66 OU bet you can depend upon 

sturdy VITALICS to come 

through all the time—no matter 
how hard you use them. 


“There’s never a worry about any 
kind of trouble when you have Vi- 
talics between you and the road. 


*‘And they’re a money saving tire, 
too. Even though they cost only 
a little more than a cheap tire, they 
save you a nice $1.50 or more on 
each tire that you buy, for the rea- 
son that a Vitalic lasts more than 
twice as long as two ordinary tires. 


“It certainly pays to insist upon 
getting genuine Vitalics with their 
famous V-shaped non-skid treads.” 


The extra-strong, wear-resisting, 
pure rubber on the outside, and the 
tough, closely woven fabric on the 
inside, combine to protect Vitalics 
from trouble. 


Why, the fabric used is 14%- 


ounce motorcycle fabric—and the 


strongest fabric used in most other 


bicycle tires is only 12-ounce— 
usually lighter. 


Such materials, plus the careful 
workmanship of expert tire build- 
ers, make Vitalics the standard by 
which all other bicycle tires are 
judged. 


Of course, they are guaranteed— 
ask the dealer who sells them. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS 
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Bicycle Tires 


























Get your free 
booklet 


It tells you how tires are 
made, why Vitalics are 
the best tires money can 
buy and why makers of 
good bicycles use Vitalic 
tires as equipment on 
their better grade wheels. 
Write now for the new 
booklet, “‘The Truth from 
Tube to Tread.” Address 
Department B-7. 
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said with her eyes sparkling. ‘“ Your father 
says they have been fighting today. A man 
came down from Potter Mountain and said he 
had heard the sound of the guns and seen 
the puffs of white smoke from the musketry, 
back of the settling walls. Our men were 
advancing, driving the British slowly down 
the valley. Your uncle hopes for a rout,” she 
said to Sidney, “‘ only that would drive more 
of the redcoats down upon us and they might 
be revengeful.” 

“If they were not in too much of a hurry,” 
said George. 

“ Or if they were not cut off,” said Sidney. 

“They will follow the gold,” said Mrs. 
Hadsell. ‘‘ Hush, they are coming again.” 


OUR soldiers came back with the officers, 

staggering under the weight of an iron- 
bound wooden chest. Big as the oven was the 
chest was too big for it and the captain un- 
locked and opened it, taking out bags that 
clinked as he set them on the floor. The ensign 
drove the boys away from the door and closed 
it. Presently the four men came out. Two went 
away, one mounted guard outside the door 
and the other curled himself upon the hall 
floor beneath a rug, waiting until his turn 
should come. Mr. Hadsell fetched two truckle 
beds and some bedding for the officers. The 
boys heard them thank him. 

Then he sent them off to bed but not to 
sleep. 

“Seem mighty afraid of their gold,” said 
George. ‘ Wonder who they're afraid of, with 
a sentry outside the door.” 

“There are more posted along the road,” 
said Sidney. ‘‘ They are afraid of another 
licking over to Hancock. My father said 
that someone wrote an army travels on its 
stomach—I think it was Napoleon—and I 
guess it’s much the same with its gold. 
They’ve got to pay the troops to satisfy them. 
There are not very many real British fight- 
ing us. Most of them are hired Hessians 
and they've got to be paid regularly.” 

“Or they'd quit?” 

“ Likely. Look at the fires in the orchard.” 

The two boys looked through their window 
at the bivouac bonfires, most of which soon 


died down. There were stars showing but no 
moon which was not due until well after 
midnight. 


“Gee,” said George, “I wish I could slip 
over the mountain to Hancock, through the 
gap, and tell our people the paymaster is here 
with the gold.” 

“That’s why the sentries are out. He’s 
afraid of some surprise. George, is there 
any other way to get into that oven?” 

“What do you mean.” 

“It seemed to go an awful long way back 
when he ran his sword in. Looked to me as 
if it must go nearly the whole depth of the 
chimney.” 

“Guess it does.” 

“ If we could get in the parlor and pry away 
the bricks at the back—!” 

“ Gee—!” George self-smothered a whoop 
in the bedclothes. “ You're all right, Sid,” 
he said. “ We can do it. From the side of 
the parlor hearth. Mortar’s out of some of 
the bricks already. Father said they've ought 
to be relaid. When the house was built he 
couldn't get the sort of brick he really wanted. 
They're soft. Mortar’s crumbly. Jimminy, 
Benjy Franklin, Sid,,we can do it!” 

“ Where's the tools? How are we going to 
get into the parlor?” 

“Tools are down cellar. Don't need much 
‘sides a bar. There's a door and steps into 
the parlor from the cellar. Cellar hatch 
ain't fastened, I don’t believe. Father usu- 
ally does it the last thing but the officers 
were in there and I guess he forgot. It’s 
closed outside but it ain't bolted. I'll bet it 
ain't. Come on Sid, get on your clothes, 
Never mind your shoes.” 

Sidney was taken aback at the prompt ac- 
ceptance of his idea and the practical un- 
folding of it. 

“How are we going to get down past the 
sentry. He's right facing the foot of the 
stairs. If he’s awake. . .?” 

“We ain’t going downstairs. I got my own 
stairs. I’ve sneaked out this way more’n 
once to go after coons. See that branch?” 

Sidney looked and saw where the boughs 
of a maple, thickly-leaved, came close to their 
window. It almost obscured their view of 
the orchard where occasional figures moved 
between the fires. George softly opened the 
window by taking away a loosely secured por- 
tion of the frame and removing both sashes, 
kept in their place by snap springs and 
bolts that worked in sockets. This left the 
frame an opening about the boy's height and 
close to three feet wide. He pointed through 
the gap. 

“There it is, the one that curves up. It’s 
easy to jump to and then we can slide down 
and keep out of sight while we slip round 
to the cellar hatch. No one that side of the 
house. Gee, Sid, it’s easy as eating pie.” 

*“ How’'ll you get back?” Sid did not yet 
seriously contemplate the notion. It seemed 
madness to him to leap out of the window 
into the dark on to a half seen limb. 

“Same way. It’s harder, a little, but I’ve 
done it fifty times, I'll bet. You got to get 
the bough swinging a bit and then you jump 
for the window as it comes up. Sid, we can 
do it. We'll snake out that gold and we'll 
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(Continued from page 4) 


tote it over beyond the brook to a big wood- 
chuck hole I saw last week. It’s a whopper. 
We'll slide it all down and come back. We'll 
put back the bricks an’ everything. Then 
we'll go through the gap an’ to Hancock to 
our men. Jim Woods is second in command 
over there. It won't matter if they don't 
surprise them, ‘cause we'll pave the gold 
stowed away and if they run they won’t be 
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“T’ll tackle it. It was my idea first.” 

“All right. Better wait a little, though, 
till some of ’em go to sleep. It’s early.” 

That was the meanest part of it, Sidney 
thought, waiting after he had made up his 
mind. But he saw the wisdom of it as fire 
after fire went out and the troopers com- 
posed themselves for sleep. Below them the 
light in the kitchen vanished. 


There was the noise of liquor falling into a vessel 


able to find it and take it with ’em. And 
when they miss it they can’t take it out on 
any of us, if our troops get here by the time 
the officers wake up. Gee, we ought to have 
drugged *em.” 


IDNEY’S alert mind took in all the details, 

all the possibilities of George’s improve- 
ment on his own scheme, recognizing that a lot 
of it was feasible, that they might actually get 
the gold and bring up the Colonials from 
Hancock, enough of them at least to chase 
the pay detachment away if they did not 
capture it. But his soul shuddered at the 
thought of the method George proposed. 
George knew just where the bough was, he 
had made the leap, he was an adept at 
climbing trees. Sidney had never climbed 
a tree in his life. He lacked agility, judg- 
ment. A slip and he would be at the bottom 
with a leg broken, if not his neck. They 
would find him there, suspect something. 
His imagination galloped. 

“What's the matter with you? Afraid?” 

That stung him like a whip. Hurting the 
more because he wasn’t sure of the answer. 
He was afraid he could not make the leap 
more than he was afraid to try it. 

“TI don’t believe I could do it,” he said. 
“TI can’t see where to land. You've done it 
lots of times.” 

“Yah! I had to do it the first time, didn’t 
I? You're a scared cat, that’s all. Why a 
kid of half your age could do it easy.” 

George’s voice held illimitable contempt. 
He did not mention the fact that the first 
time he had made the leap was in broad day- 
light and in fall, when there were less leaves 
to confuse. He meant to spur his cousin on. 
He was beginning to despise him and it 
showed plainly in his voice. 

“T'll go first,” he said. “I can grab you 
when you come. It ain’t more’n six feet from 
the window to where the bough forks. You 
can grab at me and the other branches. May- 
be I better do it by myself.” 

Sid felt the sickening sensation of nausea, 
water rising in his gorge. His knees ‘were 
weak as he said, 


“You watch me. 
You 


“Now,” said George. 
You got to jump a little to the left. 
can’t miss it.” 

Sid’s eyes, peering into the night had be- 
come adjusted. He saw the bough much 
more plainly now, curving up from the mass 
of the tree. It did not seem so impossible 
but he shivered at the idea of the back 
journey. For he knew he would only be a 
handicap in the trip through the mountain 
gap if they got the gold. In such travel 
George was tremendously his master, even 
by daylight. At night he would never make 
it. He would have to come back to the room, 
replace the window. ae 

“ Here goes,” said George. He stood in the 
frame, almost filling it, fingers on the frame. 
He crouched slightly, leaped forward. The 
bough swung up, down and up again with a 
soft swish of leaves and Sid heard his 
cousin's soft “ hist” in the darkness, 

Sid fought against a faintrfess in the pit 
of his stomach, called himself a coward, 
spurred himself to the jump and, on the 
second hist launched himself into space, There 
was nothing terrific about the leap save as his 
inexperience augmented his fears. His bare 
feet landed on the broad bough that gave way 
a little beneath him as he clutched for the 
supporting branches rustling above and about 
him. He felt George’s hand close about his 
ankle and there he was, a trifle giddy in the 
reaction of safety, and a little proud of him- 
self for having performed the feat. But, in 
the moment of satisfaction, he dreaded having 
to return by that way. 

George leading, they clambered to the main 
trunk and at last dropped softly to the 
ground, gliding unchallenged around the side 
of the house to the cellar hatch. As George had 
predicted, it had not been bolted, overlooked 
in the excitement, and they slowly, cautiously 
raised it, crept down the steps into the cool 
cellar and halted with their hearts beating 
fast with the adventure. 

“I could have wiggled in through a window 
up the north end,” whispered George. “ But 
this is better. Come on, I know where the 
lantern is and I’ve got a snap flint and a 
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strip of match.” He seemed to have the 
eyes of a cat as he went through the dark 
cellar with its mysterious smell of earth and 
fruits, of cider and hams. He gave one hand 
to Sidney until they reached the ladder that 
led up to the kitchen. Up this George crept 
alone and Sidney heard something clink 
slightly at the top. Then the click of flint 
and steel, the sight of George’s face as he 
blew at the spark he had caught on his niter 
soaked bit of linen, the flame, the glow of the 
candle and the light that sprayed through the 
perforated sides of the tin lantern. George 
Started to come down. 

“ Hear ’em snoring up there? The officers? 
I. . . what’s that?” He shrank back, 
hiding the lantern. Sidney heard the creak 
and lift of the cellar hatchway. Someone 
was coming down. He got back of the ladder, 
George crouching above him, listening to the 
slow, heavy, uncertain tread of the man who 
was descending. They had been seen after 
all! Sidney’s brain worked fast. They would 
say they had come down after apples—he 
wondered whether there were any, decided 
against it, in favor of preserves. Anyway 
their plan was spoiled, and .. . 

He heard a gasp from George that echoed 
his own. The man had a slow match already 
lighted and this he was swinging about the 
cellar. It did not illumine much. He was 
evidently looking for something—or someone 
—and he was a soldier, for they could see the 
gaiters. 

Suddenly he grunted and stopped, stooped. 
There was a trickling noise, a gulping, the 
spit of a sharp stream on the hard ground 
of the cellar, the noise of liquor falling into 
a vessel, more gulping and then a long drawn 
sigh of satisfaction. The figure straightened 
and retraced its steps, up the stairs to the 
hatchway, letting it down after him care- 
fully. 

“Gee, that scared me stiff,” said George. 
“Thought we were caught for sure. It was 
that sergeant Dad gave the cider to, after 
more. Hope he won't come back again. We 
got to work quick. I’ve got a spike bar and 
the trowel they masoned the cellar with.” 





HE cellar was supported by a partiwall 

through which they passed by an opening 
and went up more stairs to a trap hooked on 
the underside. George lifted this with the 
hook rug that was over it and, Sidney trailing, 
they emerged in the Hadsell parlor. Within 
two minutes they were inside the hearth, 
swept for the summer, crouching like miners 
while they worked at the mortar between the 
bricks. As George had said, it was not of 
the best materials, hot winter fires had de- 
stroyed it and brick after brick came away 
with surprising ease to be deposited behind 
them. They made some noise and often 
paused, fearful of being overheard, wet with 
sweat from the hot night, their cramped 
positions and strenuous efforts, 

Sidney, tugging at a brick, felt a puff of 
warm air in his face. 

“We're through to the oven,” he whispered 
exultantly. The opening was enlarged enough 
to let the lantern through at arm’s length, 
then a head. 


“*T can see ’em,” whispered George. ‘“‘ Wait 
till I get the poker.” The tool was an iron 
rod, bent and flattened at one end, curved 


at the other to a handle. With it he fished 
for a bag and drew it along, taking it out to 
hand it to Sidney who set it softly down. 
A faint chink came from the guineas inside 
and it was heavy. 

Twenty leather bags in all they carried 
down triumphantly to the cellar and through 
it to the hatchway. Then they sat down on 
the lower step for further consultation and 
to get their breath. 

“Must be two thousand guineas there,” 
said Sidney. ‘‘ Maybe three. Want to look?” 

“ No time,” said the practical George. ‘‘ We 
got a lot to do yet. How long you suppose 
we've been working? I bet you it’s late. 
Moon’s up.” <A streak of pale light showed 
through one of the narrow windows built for 
ventilation in the stone foundation wall. It 
was after midnight. 

“ They're all the other side of the house,” 
said George. ‘“‘ Except maybe a sentry in the 
road. Maples’ll hide us from him. I’m goin’ 
to get the wheelbarrow. It was oiled yester- 
day and don’t squeak. We'll get this down 
that woodchuck hole. You get the bags to 
the top step while I go after the barrow.” 

George opened the hatch and was gone. One 
by one Sidney lugged the bags up the stairs. 
The excitement was still on him but he was 
conscious of being tremendously tired and, to 
his chagrin, sleepy. He was not long re- 
covered from an attack of fever and had been 
sent to his uncle’s to get back his strength. 
The day had overtaxed it. <A pain began to 
throb in his side, aching like a toothache. 
He was nearly played out and he knew that 
he could never make the trip across the 
mountain with his stalwart cousin. The ter- 
ror of the tree and the jump up to the window 
crowded on him and he tried to fight it off. 

This was British gold they had got. Gold 
to pay and feed the enemies of his country. 
Why, he and George were doing a wonderful 
thing. But he could not thrill to it. The 
hurt in his side spread to his head. The 
hatchway opened and George called down to 
him softly to bring up the bags while he 
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RIDE A BICYCLE 
and be sure to use 


U.S. BICYCLE TIRES 


Nine different styles—both clincher 
and single tube. Choose the tread that 
suits you best:— 

U. S. Cords, U. S. Chain Tread, 
Giant Stud, G & J Corrugated, G & J 
Chain Tread, Ge] Mutiagbens, Heavy 
Service, Overland Thornproof and Non- 
pareil. 

Find the dealer who sells good bicycles 
and U. S. Bicycle Tires—the two go 
together. 


United States Tires ‘' 
United States @ Rubber Company fF 
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Discovery and adventure within an hour’s ride on 
your wheel! Wherever you go, the makers of romance 
lived and died. Wherever you ride, you’re ltkely to 
find their “footprints on the sands of time”. 





ND the makers of U.S. Tires have recorded their deeds by building great 
bulletin boards like this, more than 3,000 of them, so that the nearby hill- 
sides and meadows can tell their stories of history to the traveler in passing. 


«One mile from Hodgenville 
cAbraham Lincoln was born---” 
A great man with a gentle heart who occupied the very center of our history 
during its most stressful period. We all know the story of Lincoln and yet 
it is a story we never get tired of because the man himself was so human. 
Washington, Jefferson, the Pilgrim Fathers, Daniel Boone, Commodore 
Perry—The story of the Republic is full of these personalities who belong — 
to every American in a personal way. 
Nearly every town and village in the country has some such association 
in connectior. with the history of the nation. 
So when you ride out on your wheel you'll probably discover near 
your town some of these historical records. 
The makers of U. S. Tires built them for an added pleasure to the rides 
you take, just as it builds U.S. Tires for the bicycle you ride, real- 


izing in every sense of the word what its tire obligation is to you. 
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No, 13038. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER TENT. Our new Featherweight 
Shelter Tent, which this year is being made up for us by a new contractor, is 
better than ever. The design, which has met with the unqualified approval 
of all Scouts and Scout Leaders who have tried it out, is unchanged. But it is 
made of a stronger and more durable material, khaki color and thoroughly 
waterproof. Size set up, 7 by 5 by 3 feet. Furnished with six steel stakes, two 
folding poles and a carrying case which makes a good pillow when tent is set 
up. Tent weighs only 40 ounces complete. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. Price.$6.50 


No. 1300. THE PINETREE TENT. So called because used and recom- 
mended for the outfit of the Pinetree patrol system, devised by Chief Sea- 
scout Wilder. Made of heavy drill; length, 7 ft.; width, 5 ft.; height, 4 ft.; 
has ground cloth. 
SB WOPTTTITICTITTITITrrirrrliir eee ee 

No. 1301. Same, Scoutmaster’s size, 7 by 6 by 5 ft. 
BE O wenectsccccscencves 


No. 1461. WALL TENT, 9x9. Made of U. S. Army duck. Although they 
have been used they are all guaranteed to be in very good condition. Com- 
Oe ee eee er eae eee $20.00 


$12.00 


USED ARMY SHELTER HALVES. These are sold “as are” they are all 
in good condition with lots of hard camping service in them. Made of heavy 
khaki waterproof duck in the popular “ Dog” style used in the Army. Tent 
is divided in two equal parts so that each half can be rolled up like a blanket 
and conveniently carried over the shoulders of two boys to evenly distribute 
the weight. When the two sections are fastened together they form a com- 
plete tent with ample room for two boys. A compact durable, well-made tent. 
Size 7’ 2” wide, 5’ 6” long and 3’ 7” high. ' 


No. B1422. Price per pair..... $2.50 


No. B1422A. 


Shipping weight without poles 6 Ibs. 
Shipping weight with poles complete 9 Ibs. Per pair... .$3.50 
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The Department of Scout Supplies is in a posi- 
tion to secure for you any type or size of tent, and 
made of any material selected. Our facilities for 
this service are at all times at the disposal of the 
field. Write for prices on Wall Tents. We also 
have a limited number of used Army Wall Tents. 
Prices on application, 
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No. 1334. SCOUT 
BLANKET. Absolutely first 
quality and regulation U. 8. 
Army blanket. Size 66 in. by 
84 in. Shipping weight 4 
BS ecdiaccnscesvenenned .00 


No. 541. WATERPROOF 
CAMP BLANKETS. When 
compelled to sleep in a tent 
or on the ground, this blanket 
is indispensable. Price. .$2.50 
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TWO-PIECE 
ARMY BLANKET. The material is strictly all wool, olive drab color, the 


No, 1398. 


same as that used in the U. S. Army blankets. Sizes range from 58x84 to 


ee ee I Bi cn racnd cesedeaeacsedssacdsccoenkoanewaaas $7.50 
We. 1008. TELANMEIE PEM. Card Of gle... nc. ccccccccccsccccsccccccces $0.15 
Se EE RA 6 6 OO SEK 600056 65 0:4 CHATS COKE FEROS OSER TS RETRESORRVERORSE 25e 
No. 1098. WEBB CARRYING STRAP. Handy for carrying blanket roll, 
poncho or other bundles. Length 24 inches. Prepaid ...............0008. 08c 
Ne. 1008. Same length 30 inches. Price.............cccccrecsecsecceces 12e 
No. 1302. BLANKET ROLL STRAP. Used for carrying blanket, poncho 
OP GU Be GG, POI og hc 0 occ ccc ces cae sccbhedincsercsceessa 50c 


No. 1323. FOLDING MAPLE COT. Size open, 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in.; 
height, 12% in. Can be folded into a compact package for carrying. Ship- 
ES ED GOA « 0-0 0:0:0686 606 O68 6S00506.00 0006804546006 HEC CeR ORCC OR CEES $4.50 

Week, BERT. TWRURTRREAMEEING GURED. 2c ccccccccccccccccccccscccscccceccees $1.00 
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COTTON STOCKINGS HAVE BEEN REDUCED! 
No. 528. COTTON STOCKINGS. This splendid grade of stockings, 
especially made for hard scout wear, which formerly sold at 70 cents a 
SET, THE WEG COGRSOE 0Oc ccc ccccescceccccesccccesewsecsececcecetees 50c 
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Scout Supply Department 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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watched. It took the last ounce of effort for 
him to tote them to the barrow. The mount- 
ing moon gave plenty of light but there was 
shadow enough for them to keep in unseen. 
He staggered as he carried the last bag and 
George noticed it. 

“ Played out?” he asked. “ You couldn't 
make the trip through the Gap, anyway. All 
you've got to do is to get back to bed and 
stay there. I'll be back by sunup.” 


T was on Sidney's lips to say that he could 
never make the climb and jump _ unless 

George helped him but he braced himself. 
There was no time to waste. It might be later 
than they thought. He must do his share. 

“You'll have to take back the barrow,” 
said George. “I won't have time. Come 
on.” The country boy was fresh as new 
paint, thought his cousin, envying him. And 
George would get most of the glory, arriving 
in the colonists’ camp, galloping back per- 
haps on a horse, 

The load was heavy. The bridge along the 
lane was in bright light and they had to shove 
the barrow through the shingly stream. But 
they made it, going through rank grasses to 
George’s woodchuck hole down which they 
shoved the bags. There was a tell tale 
swathe left through the dewy grasses. 

“It'll straighten up with the sun,” said 
George. ‘* They'll never guess. Put the bar- 
row back by the side of the woodshed. I'm 
off. We did it, didn’t we? Goodbye, Sid.” 

“ Goodbye and good luck,” replied Sidney. 
He watched George make his way to the stone 
wall of the upper lane, leading to the pasture 
and the wooded hill. It was tree-bordered 
and dark. George was safe. Nodw he had 
to finish his end of it. He would not let 
himself think of the climb until the last min- 
ute. It seemed a long way back with the 
barrow. Once he heard the challenge of a 
sentry and his heart pounded, though it was 
from the road. He crouched against the 
boards of the shed. 

“Who goes there?” 

“The rounds.” 

“ Advance rounds.” 

He breathed more easily. It was the 
sergeant. Soon he might be coming back. 
Sidney made a dash for the tree, spurred by 
haste and, catching at a low bough in his 
jump, scrambled, digging his toes into the 
bark, up to the first fork. There he crouched, 
with all the strength out of him for a few 
moments. Above the boughs and branches 
stretched with their leafage, in a labyrinth 
of peril. 

Sidney never forgot that climb, the creep- 
ing out on the limb that swayed as he 
hitched along until he could see the black 
gap of the window. The moon splotched the 
clapboards of the house. Soon it would reach 
the frame. He remembered how long it shone 
in that window the night before when he had 
been unable to sleep. 

“T’ve got to do it,”’ he told himself. “ Got 
to. Got to.” George was away, climbing the 
mountain trail at bigh speed. It was up to 
him to clear up at this end. Slowly he got 
to his feet and stood, holding on to a stout 
bough to one side and a little above him. His 
side ached prodigiously and his temples 
throbbed. The dizziness that had never quite 
left him since his illness, whenever he was 
tired, came over him as he strove to nerve 
himself. He pressed down on the bough and 
it swung like a springboard. Up and down 
and up again. Next time he would do it. 
And, with a tiny prayer on his lips, he sprang. 
The limber bough sped him, he caught at the 
frame, one foot hit the sill, his other was 
on it. He was in the window, through, 
stumbling, flat on the floor. 

When he came to, realizing he had fainted, 
the moonlight flooded the room. His legs 
shaky at the knees, he managed to put back 
the sashes and the sash trim, to get off 
his clothes and creep into the vacant bed. 
Oblivion swept over him again, with a feeling 
of content. He had done his part, the gold 
was safe, George was racing to the camp at 
Hancock. 

He woke to a babble of angry voices. The 
sky was flushing to early dawn. His head 
was heavy and he was tired, but he felt a 
surge of energy at the crisis he knew had ar- 
rived. The officers had risen early and had 
missed the gold. He could hear the storming 


‘voice of the British captain, his uncle’s deep 


bass. 

“TIT hold you responsible. The gold has 
been stolen. Three thousand four hundred 
guineas, you Yankee renegade! I'll string 
you up for this unless you give it back. I'll 
have you shot for a thief.” 

His aunt’s anxious voice broke in and his 
uncle silenced her. 

Sidney sat cold on the edge of the bed. He 
had not reckoned on this. He had looked 
forward to George’s triumphant arrival. Now 
they talked of shooting and of hanging: And 
his uncle was innocent. If only George had 
come. Perhaps he had not got through. He 
might have failed for all his cleverness and 
knowledge of the trail. The camp might 
have moved on. 

“We march in thirty minutes, sir,” said 
the officer. “I'll give you to then. Mean- 
time I’ll search the house. Whoever took it 
shall pay, I warrant you that.” 

Thirty minutes respite. Would George ar- 
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rive? He looked out of the window to where 
he could see a bit of the hill road far up. He 
fancied he saw dust there, rising. It was 
dust. It must be the Colonial troops from 
Hancock. He prayed it might be, in an 
agony of apprehension. 

He was on the horns of a dilemma. If he 
went down—he must go down—for he could 
not let his uncle be sacrificed to the firing 
squad for what he had done himself—they 
would ask for George. Yet he must appear 
to save Mr. Hadsell. He must say that he 
had taken the gold—he and George. What 
the angry captain might do in reprisal he im- 
agined only too vividly. For Sidney saw very 
plainly one thing, without conscious direction 
of will he had hardened, crystallized to one 
resolve. He would not tell where they had 
put the gold. Three thousand four hundred 
guineas—it was a greater sum than they had 
imagined. Its loss would mean much to the 
sritish troops; its gain would mean infinitely 
more to the Colonial soldiers. When he had 
suggested there might be some way of getting 
the gold from the other end of the oven he 
had done so largely in a spirit of adventure. 
Now, with the gold hidden, with the possi- 
bility of that cloud of dust arriving soon, 
with the British officer searching the house— 
he could hear footsteps as he sat on the bed 
edge, wide eyed—that spirit changed te patri- 
otism. No—he would not tell. 

The officer had said he would give Mr. IHad- 
sell thirty minutes. Long before that time 
George and the Colonial troops, if it was 
them on the mountain, would be here. Until 
then he would—what was it his father had 
called it ?—he would bluff the captain. If the 
troops did not come, even then he would bluff 
until—he saw a squad lined up, himself 
against the barn blindfolded, and rose to shut 
off that vision. 

The dust was lower on the mountain, much 
lower. He fancied he caught a quick glint 
of something that flashed as if it was steel. 


HE door opened and the British officer ap- 
peared on the threshold, Mr. Hadsell be- 
hind him. 

“Where’s the other lad? Look you, look 
at the floor, the bed linen, this boy’s clothes. 
With the soot on the floor of that room down- 
stairs it’s plain to see who turned the trick, 
though maybe not who put them up to it.” 

The British officer’s voice was furious, his 
face almost as scarlet as his uniform. It was 
evident that he was in a towering rage that 
was not appeased by his latest discoveries. 
Below, Sidney heard the orders of the ser- 
Geant, the shuffle of men coming to formation. 

The captain advanced into the room, fol- 
lowed by the ensign. Both caught him, none 
too gently, by an arm. Two soldiers thrust 
aside his uncle. 

“So, my young rogue, you are the culprit! 
Who set you on to this?” 

“It was my own plan.” Sidney heard his 
voice, bold, defiant, as if it had come from 
someone else. His throat was dry, surely he 
could not have spoken, he thought. 

“Where is your brother?” 

Here was a question he could foil without 
lying, since the officer mistook George for his 
brother. 

“TI don’t know.” 

“You'll face me out, will you? See here, 
my lad,” and the captain’s voice now, for all 
his flaming rage, was cold and sinister, “‘ you 
show me where that gold is, inside of five 
minutes, or you'll be saying your prayers be- 
fore the muskets of my men. I mean it. 
Tell me now, and I'll let you scot free, the 
whole thieving pack of you. Cross me, and 
I'll find it if I have to pull the house down. 
If you force me to that I'll leave some ex- 
amples behind to show you cannot steal from 
His Majesty’s forces. Now then, talk. Take 
that man out of here.” 

Mr. Hadsell, trying to protest, to interfere, 
was lugged from the room down the stairs by 
main force. Sidney, pale but strangely reso- 
lute, faced the captain. 

“IT won’t tell you,” he said. 
thieving. It’s war.” 

“It’s war, my young cockerel,”’ replied the 
eaptain grimly, taking out a watch. “I'll 
give you just two minutes before trimming 
your comb. You won’t be the only one to be 
punished,” he went on. ‘“ Don’t waste the 
time. Either make up your mind to tell me 
where the gold is or say your prayers. Let 
go of him, Harrod.” 

They released him and he went over to- 
wards the window. Now he could no longer 
see the cloud of dust. Trees hid the lower 
road along the mountain, save for one place 
where it mounted a bare ridge, just before it 
joined the Williamstown-Pittsfield road. 

It seemed to him he could hear the ticking 
of the seconds by the captain’s watch, keep- 
ing time with his own heart, marking off the 
little time that was left him. The leaves 
rustled gently outside, a fly came buzzing 
into the room, Through the trees he could 
see the redcoats marching in order towards 
the road, all save a squad of eight who re- 
mained close to the house, bearing their mus- 
kets. 

“One minute,” snapped the _ captain. 
“Harrod, go down and give the sergeant 
orders to load with ball cartridge.” 

Sidney glanced at the officer. 


(Concluded on page 33) 
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Wire nelle 
Window rod 

desired 

A- Spot 

B- Axle 

C- Fubber 

D- String 

£- Bat 

F- Slops 

G- Screw Eyes 

H- Trigger 

1- Nail Pinges 

J~- Door 


HE above are drawings of a rat trap which 

I recently originated, and used, and for 

which I have great hopes, for by its use I 
have rid our house of rats. 

It is simply made, involving no intricate 
nor costly parts, but it nevertheless does the 
work. 

The materials for the construction of this 
trap are: a small box, a spool, two screw- 
eyes, a rubber band, some strong cord, and 
a few tacks. 

Now to work: slide the spool onto the 
axle to its proper position securing it 
against turning or slipping with a tack, and 
at the same time using the tack as an anch- 
orage for the string. Cut the ends of the 
axles as shown, making sure that there is as 
little play as possible between the shoulders 
of the axle and the sides of the box. Cut 
the notch in the rim of the spool, attach the 
rubber to the axle and, after placing the 
axle and spool in place in the box, stretch 
the rubber back, through the hole in the rear 
and secure with tacks. 

Now hinge the door in place with tacks, 
first drilling the holes for the tacks with a 
one-sixteenth inch drill, place the screw-eyes 
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A Home Made Rat Trap 


in position, close the door, and, while the 
door is shut attach the string, drawing it up 
so that the spool turns several times and 
the. rubber band is holding the door shut 
tight, by trying to turn the spool, fasten 
tight. By opening the door the rubber 
should be stretched and wound tightly 
around the axle, but when the door is re- 
leased it should snap back in place. 

The trigger is a simple affair, merely a 
piece of wood cut squarely in half, the ends 
cut wedge-shaped, and the place where it 
was cut in half made so smooth and square 
that when the cut ends are placed together 
and the trigger is in place, the slightest 
pull on the string and bait which is attached 
to it on the lower half, will cause the cut 
ends to part, releasing the spool, which, as 
the rubber turns it, acts as a drum and 
winds the string up with a rush closing the 
door with a snap and holding it closed. 

All that is left to do is see that it works 
smoothly and easily and that the door when 
closed is held closed by the rubber being still 
several turns around the axle. 

The top of the box is removable for ease 
of setting and when the trap is set, it is 
replaced securely. 
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did. We knew that man had a dangerous 
habit in debate of springing new arguments 
on you, of insisting you answer them, of pur- 
suing you if you did not or could not. He 
had the habit of asking questions which if 
you answered them in one way angered Hli- 
nois and if answered them in another way 
angered the South. And, worst of all, this 
man was in dead earnest about the right and 
wrong of things. Lincoln cared whether 
slavery was voted up or down. He did not. 
If Lincoln drove him too often into a corner 
and made the people see he did not care, 
that would be dangerous—in Illinois. 

But of all this he gave no sign. He set 
out in a special railway coach, gay with flags, 
a brass cannon mounted at the rear to an- 
nounce his appproach—for all the world like 
a conquering hero on a triumphal march. 

Lincoln camped on his trail, traveling as 
he could—now in an ordinary day coach, 
now in the caboose of a freight train, now 
driving across country, hammering incessant- 
ly at Douglas’ position. He hoped to force 
Douglas to a challenge to debate. The 
‘Little Giant” was wary. He did not want 
to speak from the same platform with his 
rival and when Lincoln realized this, he be- 
came the challenger. There was no escape; 
but, instead of accepting Lincoln’s proposi- 
tion that they divide time everywhere for 
the rest of the campaign, Douglas named 
places at which he would meet Lincoln. These 
debates were to occur at intervals of about 
two weeks. 

At last the second round of the great fight 
was called. 

The great champion dreaded it—‘“I shall 
have my hands full,” he told his friends 
privately. They pooh-poohed at the idea 
and boasted loudly of the great show that 
was coming :— 

“The Little Giant chawing up Old Abe.” 

Not a few of Lincoln’s followers, much as 
they admired him, dreaded the encounter. 
Was Lincoln, after all, fit to meet this big 
man—this man who had always won, who 
had long been a United States senator, who 
right or wrong, probably would be president. 
Who was Lincoln that he should actually 
challenge such a man? Lincoln felt, rather 
than heard, this fear in his friends’ minds. 
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Finally one of them told him in Springfield 
one day that the Republicans were looking 
forward to the debate which he had brought 
upon himself with deep concern. A shadow 
went over Mr. Lincoln’s face. It quickly 
gave way to a blaze of eyes and a quiver of 
lips. 

“Sit down,” he said to his friend, ‘and 
let me tell you a story.” 

“You have seen two men about to fight?” 

“Yes, many times.” 

“Well, one of them brags about what he 
means to do. He jumps high in the air, 
cracking his heels together, smites his fist, 
and wastes his breath trying to scare some- 
body. You see the other fellow, he says not 
a word.” Tlere Mr. Lincoln’s voice and man- 
ner changed to great earnestness and repeat- 
ing—‘‘ You see the other man, he says not 
a word. Ilis arms are at his side, his fists 
are closely doubled up, his head is drawn 
to the shoulder, and his teeth are set firm 
together. He is saving his wind for the 
fight, and as sure as it comes off he will win 
it, or die a-trying.”’ 


r. you will take a map and locate the towns 
which Douglas had picked out for the 
great tournament—Ottawa, Freeport, Jones- 
boro, Charlestown, Galesboro, Quincy, Alton 
—you will see that by a little trouble anybody 
in the state could hear at least one of the 
debates. Nothing had ever happened in the 
lives of the boys of Illinois so exciting. It 
was like the World Series. Everybody turn- 
ed out. Whole neighborhoods packed them- 
selves into a prairie schooner or on a hay 
wagon drawn by four or six horses. They 
came in buggies, in barouches, on horseback, 
by rail, by canal; a boy walked bare-footed 
through the dust for miles rather than miss 
it. 

Most of them carried their food so that 
the debating point was like one grand picnic 
—streets, fields, hillsides crowded with camp- 
ers. At every corner were fakirs and huck- 
sters selling lemonade and pain killer, flags 
and badges, telling fortunes or making stump 
speeches. 

The debates came off in the afternoon, and 
long before the hour the great crowds would 
surge toward the stand—the boys pushing 











Daniel Boone, the wilderness traveler, was a master 
of wood-craft. A footprint in the forest would tell 
him a whole story. 


Without a trained eye anyone can recognize Fann 
rubber-soled canvas footwear. The Top Notch ross 
on the sole shows that they are “ Gym Bals.” 


These shoes are comfortable, well fitting and full 
of life and spring. The tough gum corrugated soles 
should outwear two ordinary rubber soles. The 
uppers are genuine Top Notch duck. The trimmings 
are real leather. Cork insoles keep the feet cool. 


Gym Bals are “> the shoes for games or hikes or 
gymnasium wor hey are distinctive to look at 
and comfortable to wear. 


The Top Notch Cross is a unite of quality on 
rubber footwear of all kinds. When you buy arctics, 
rubbers, pacs or boots remember to look for it. 


We will give you the name of the nearest Top 
Notch dealer if — write us. It will only cost you 
a postal card. It may save you many dollars. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 


Dept. F Beacon Falls, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis San Francisco 


TOP NOTCH 


BEACON “= FALLS 
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Beacon Falls Sport Sox 


These sox form a cushion to protect. the 
feet and are durable, good looking and 
comfortable. We recommend them to 
wearers of “Gym Bal” shoes. They are 
just what you want for all kinds of sports 
—tennis, basketball, bowling, handball, 
baseball, snow shoeing, skating, etc. 
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HIS remarkable invention is as important as is the pneu- 

matic tire to the modern bicycle. It transforms any new 
or old wheel into a vehicle that is easy to propel, comfortable 
to ride, quick to control, safe, speedy,—a saver of money and 
a builder of health. 


The New Departure Coaster Brake is built upon honor 
and its quality is guaranteed. It has been used by millions 
of bicycle riders for years and so satisfactory has it proved 
that it is known as the “brake that brought the bike back.” 
Its mechanism is extremely simple with the fewest number of 
parts and each part made of special steel to give it twice the 
strength it needs. It can easily be placed in an old bicycle, 
making it almost as good as new. 


There is a dealer near you who will be glad to tell you all 
about the New Departure and see that you have it in your 





new wheel or the old one you are fixing up for the summer. 


The New Departure Manufacturing Company 


Bristol 


Connecticut 























BARGAINS IN CAMPING ¢ EQUIPMEN T! 


We have in stock great quantities of used U. S. Army sup- 

plies and equipment for the use of Boy Scouts, campers, 

hunters, etc. Every article is guaranteed as represented. 

Money refunded if found otherwise. In ordering, please 

state sizes. All quotations F.O.B. Louisville. 

Wall Tents, 7 x 7 feet, comaiete; made 
of good weight canvas, $12 


Shelter or Pup Tents for Boy ~seocoll no 
poles ; $2.00 


blankets, all wool; 


Genuine O. D. army 
weight 4% lbs., 


condition like new 
only $3.75. 


Army wool shirts, laundered 


Olive Drab ; 


and repaired, good condition, price Steel Cots, size 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 

1.25. 6 inches ; legs fold under; good con- 
Army coats, khaki, laundered, cotton, best dition, $2.00 each 

we have ever handled, 35c. Mattresses, cotton, clean, size 6 feet 6 

a rei - 9 Or 

Army breeches, khaki, cotton, splendid inches by 3 feet, weight 30 Ibs., $2.25. 

condition, ideal for hunters. or Pillows, feather, clean, weight 3 Ibs., 50c. 


Bed Sacks, white, laundered ; when filled 
with straw it answers the purpose of 
a mattress, Tic each. 


campers, 65c. 
Wrapped leggings, wool, well 
slightly used ; per pair, 65c. 
U. S. Army Ponchos; ay me peo in es x ae full 
‘amp as raincoat or tool protector, mage ? 
$1.10 ee Bed Clothing Rolls, 
U. 8. > Pyramid tents, 16 x 16 x 11 — 
feet pigh worth $35.00; our price 
$22.5 


mated, 


size; renovated, 


brand new, $2.00 


Aluminum Drinking Cups, 10c. each. 
Mess Kits, 25¢ each, 


JACOB LEVY & BROS. 
Dept. G. J. 


1100 to 1136 W. Breckenridge St., Louisville, Ky. 
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CASH COMMISSIONS AND BOOK PREMIUMS 


Fill your Purse and your Book Shelves by Selling Magazine Subscriptions for me. 


MODERATE WORK—BIG COMMISSIONS—SPLENDID BONUSES 
RHODES BURDETT, °* Sino" 


Dept. B, Hingham, Mass. 





their way to the front, climbing to the roofs 
of any nearby house or nearby trees. 

For four years these boys had been listen- 
ing to the great discussion. They had heard 
it at home, at school, in the streets, at poli- 
tical meetings. They knew what it was all 
about, and many of them could use the ar- 
guments for or against the extension of slav- 
ery as skillfully as their fathers, such was 
the constant training in debate that their 
schools gave. More than one of them, too, 
had finished his debate over the great question 
with his fists. And now they were to see the 
champions of the two sides. They were like 
boys who having for years played baseball 
at home and with neighboring teams come 
at last to see a game between national cham- 
pions. What they were interested in was 
the men, and how they did it, how they 
handled themselves when they came to face 
each other. 


ACH boy had chosen his leader, and was 
loud in his praise of him. It was natural 
that any boy should be proud to wear a Doug- 
las badge. He was their “ great man *’—* the 
next President of the United States ’’—that 
was enough for many. But boys felt differ- 
ently about Lincoln—they liked him, liked 
him because he liked them—always noticed 
them, talked to them when he had the chance 
—indeed, sometimes even in the rush of the 
campaign, joined them for a few minutes at 
ball—told them a story or even treated them 
at the grocery. Many a boy—and girl—who 
heard one or more of the debates, loved to 
tell all during life of some little attention of 
Mr. Lincoln. Down at Jonesboro, a little 
girl, all dressed up for the great event, picked 
her way through the dust to do an errand 
in a grocery store. Mr. Lincoln sat inside 
and as she passed drew her to him. “ She's 
an orphan,” said the store-keeper. And the 
great man drew a dime from his pocket and 
slipped it into her hand. Do you suppose 
that she ever forgot that little act of sym- 
pathy and kindness? 

They liked his fun whether they were for 
Douglas or for him, and many a one always 
remembered how at one debate when it came 
his turn to answer he slipped off his long 
duster and said to a young girl beside him. 
“Please hold my coat while I stone Stephen.” 

They liked the habit he had of giving them 
a smile quite their own if they came around 
with their father or some grown friend at 
a reception. At the last of the debates at 
Alton, a very much excited small boy, “ef- 
fervescing with patriotic enthusiasm,” as he 
described himself later, by the name of J. 
Henry Lea, went with his father to the hotel, 
to congratulate Mr. Lincoln. A large group 
of the leading men of Illinois, men whose 
names are a part of the history of the coun- 
try, surrounded Mr. Lincoln, yet when the 
small boy was presénted he found time to 
give him not only a cordial hand clasp but 
to say a few special kind words to him. From 
that hour, so Mr. Lea wrote fifty years after- 
ward, he was to him a “ demi-god.” 

Mr. Lea became later a genealogist. Rea- 
lizing that Lincoln was the only great Ameri- 
can whose ancestry had not been clearly es- 
tablished, and resenting that because of ignor- 
ance and partisanship so much scandal and 
misrepresentation had gathered about it, he 
set out to clearly establish by documents the 
Lincoln pedigree. He worked for nearly 
thirty years on this task until finally he was 
able to establish an unbroken line from the 
farm where Lincoln was born in Kentucky, 
back through Virginia, into Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts, across the ocean to England, 
and back to one Robert Lincoln who was born 
and died in Hingham, England, in the 16th 
century. 

When Mr. Lea published this work in 1908, 
he submitted it to the American people whom 
Lincoln loved so well “as a slight tribute to 
the memory of their best and wisest states- 
man, father and friend.” This was the kind 
of enthusiasm that the debates aroused in 
many a boy. 

Then he was always telling stories or giv- 
ing illustrations either on the platform or 
as he talked to the groups gathered about 
that stuck in a boy’s mind. A boy who 
heard Mr. Lincoln use his famous snake il- 
lustration could not fail to understand why 
he objected to taking slaves into new terri- 
tory. “If I saw snakes in a man’s bed, knew 
he had put them there and that he forbade 
me to interfere,” Mr. Lincoln said, “I would 
leave it to him—that’s his business. But 
when I see this same man taking his snakes 
and trying to put them into beds where 
snakes have never been and in which men, 
women and children are going to sleep, then 
I not only feel that I have a right but that 
it is my duty to interfere. And that is what 
Mr. Douglas proposes to do, to put slavery 
into a land where it has never been and in 
which people must settle.” 

One of the things that Mr. Lincoln was 
trying hardest in the debates to make Illinois 
understand was that Mr. Douglas had one 
kind of an argument for the North and 
another for the South. More than one boy 
was able to see this by a story that he told 
of a man who had a very lazy pony. The 
man finally bought a pair of spurs, but they 
were not long of any use for the moment the 
pony felt the prod he would stick out a fore 
foot and lie down. The owner decided that 
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he would trade him off. He found a man 
with a fine horse and proceeded to tell him of 
the wonderful qualities of his pony. At the 
moment they were passing a clump of bushes 
where he saw some pheasants. He struck 
his spur into the pony who immediately put 
out his fore foot and lay down. “ There are 
pheasants around here,” he cried out. “ This 
pony is a hunter and a setter. This is his 
way of warning me.” And, sure enough, 
when the men dismounted and went to the 
bushes they did scare up the birds and were 
able to shoot them. The man was very much 
impressed and finally made a trade. 

“They changed their saddles and went on. 
Soon they reached a stream which they had 
to ford. The new owner of the pony applied 
his spur as they went into the stréam, when 
out went the pony’s fore foot and down he 
lay. The former owner cried out, ‘ Don’t be 
discouraged. He is just as good for fish 
as he is for fowl.’ And that’s the way with 
Douglas,” he would say, “ He is as good for 
the South as he is for the North.” 

One feature of the fight which Lincoln's 
boy friends particularly resented was Doug- 
las’ trickery in debate. He was a poor scout 
when it came to meeting the hard blows 
Lincoln gave him. He began by trying to 
belittle Mr. Lincoln. ‘“ He’s a kind, amiable 
intelligent gentleman.” he said. He'd first 
known him twenty-five years ago; they'd 
been together in the legislature for a term, 
and then Mr. Lincoln had “subsided,” been 
“ submerged.” Ten years later, when he was 
in the United States senate Lincoln had turn- 
ed up in congress for a term, but the people 
had refused to return him and now here he 
was, disputing an election with him. Of 
course Douglas did not say “Isn't that the 
most impudent and absurd thing you ever 
heard of?” but that was what his hearers 
knew he wanted them to feel, and his fol- 
lowers took the cue and set out to make Mr. 
Lincoln in every way ridiculous. 


HME chief Douglas paper, The Times of 
Chicago, followed its leader by making a 
hodge-podge of all that Mr. Lincoln said. 
They made his sentences ungrammatical, ran 
them together, left out punctuation or mis- 
placed it, twisted his meaning, so that the 
result was often an unreadable conglomera- 
tion of nonsense. And when The Press and 
Tribune, a Lincoln paper, published his 
speeches properly and charged The Times with 
mangling its reports, the Douglas paper came 
back, declaring that they were exact but that 
the Republicans, realizing how badly Mr. Lin- 
coln was doing, had sent out someone to 
“rake after” him. That this was not true, 
we know from the same Horace White whose 
description of Mr. Lincoln in 1854 I have 
already given you. Mr. White was at the 
time on The Press and Tribune and it was 
his business to go over the shorthand reports 
made of all the speeches and he declares he 
never made any change. ; 

Mr. Lincoln was always good-natured under 
these repeated efforts to make him out an 
insignificant person. ‘*‘Of course what Mr. 
Douglas says is true,” he replied. ‘“ With me, 
the race of ambition has been a failure—a 
flat failure; with him, it has been a splendid 
success. Senator Douglas is of world re- 
nown. All of the anxious politicians of his 
party, or who have been of his party for years 
past, have been looking upon him as certain, 
at no distant date, to be the President of 
the United States. They have seen in his 
jolly, fruitful face, post offices, land offices, 
marshalships and cabinet appointments, 
chargeships and foreign missions, bursting 
and sprouting forth in wonderful exuberance, 
ready to be laid hold of by their greedy hands. 
On the contrary, nobody has ever expected 
me to be President. In my poor, lean, lank 
face, nobody has ever seen that any cabbages 
were sprouting out.” 

Nor did this kind of attack dishearten him. 
He believed too profoundly in the truth and 
soundness of his arguments, “I know the 
Judge is a great man, while I am only a 
small man, but I feel that I have got him.” 

Nor was this effort to make fun of Mr. 
Lincoln Douglas’ most serious offense against 
the code of fair play in debate. When he 
knew Lincoln did have him—was making an 
argument or a charge that he could not an- 
swer or stating facts that he could not dis- 
prove—he actually roared with rage and 
ealled it all a lie. Lincoln took it good- 
naturedly. “It is no use,” he said, “ for 
Judge Douglas to ‘swell himself up,’ take 
on dignity, call people liars. If you have 
ever studied geometry, you remember that 
by a course of reasoning, Euclid proves that 
all the angles in a triangle are equal to two 
right angles. Euclid has shown you how to 
work it out. Now if you undertake to dis- 
prove that proposition and show that it is 
erroneous, would you prove it to be false by 
calling Euclid a liar?” 

What really irritated Mr. Lincoln was be- 
ing forced constantly to give time to answer- 
ing charges that did not bear on the great 
theme. For instance, Douglas again and 
again charged that he had refused to support 
the Government in the Mexican War by vot- 
ing supplies. This was not true. Lincoln 
had always voted supplies. Finally, at one 
of the debates where Douglas was taking up 
time repeating this, Lincoln settled it by 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THINK AND GRIN—JULY 


Idle Five Minutes? Not on your life. 
There is not an idle second in July for the 
busy scouts. What with tne “4th” parades, 
rallies, camping, and a thousand and one 
etceteras, Old Idle Five Minutes hasn't a 
look in for thirty-one days at least. What? 


He's coming? Then slam him a giant cracker. 


BANG! 
WINNERS FOR JULY THINK AND GRIN 
Scout Andrew Blahut, Pennsylvania; Wes- 


ley Busby, Utah; Kenneth G. Goforth, Texas ; 


Virgil Reed, New Jersey; Frederick Holder, 
North Carolina; Scout Frank Powell, New 
York; Douglas Danforth, Pennsylvania. 


Overtime 
Tenderfoot : When the clock strikes thirteen 
what time is it? 
Second Class: I give up. 
Tenderfoot: Why, it’s time for the clock 
to be fixed. 





A Crash End O 
“T hear that the bugler is a finished musi- 


cian,” said tne F. C. 8S. 

‘Thank goodness,” said the Tenderfoot, 
“TI was just getting up courage to finish him 
myself.” 


Help! 
Pete: Why is a thin pig like a close 
haircut ? 
Bill: Dunno. Why? 
Pete: Well the haircut is a close shave. 
sill: And the thin pig’ 
Pete: Oh! that’s a narrow squeak! 


Yeah 
First Class Scout: Everyone has 
bump of curiosity. 
Tenderfoot: And what does it lead to? 
‘UMOP OpIsdn gal] .SAOg 
SUIUIN} 0} SPB] 3] VSB SIq} UT ‘AU M :’S ‘DA 


a smell 





Broadly Speaking 
“TI saw you with a fat man the other day.” 
“Yes, I have a wide acquaintance.” 


So That’s Where It is 
Traveller: Why is this train so late? 
Conductor: Well, you see the train that’s 
before is a bit behind—but it was often be- 
hind before besides. 


Open to Question 
Two scouts were in swimming; but one, a 
tenderfoot, , wasn’t making much progress 
when the First Class Se out said: “ Close your 
fingers up, you tenderfoot, you wouldn’t eat 
soup with a fork, would you?” 


Spanish and Vanish 
Hasta luego. 
What is that? 
That means “ good-bye” 
Carbolic Acid. 
What does that mean? 
That means good-bye in 


Pat: 
Mike: 
Pat: 
Mike: 
Pat: 
Mike: 
language. 


in Spanish. 


any 





Snappy 
‘‘How do you know the twins from each 
other?” 
“Oh, I put my finger in Jimmy’s mouth 
and if he bites me, it’s Joe.” 


“Put in” not “Put off” 
Mother: Never put off till tomorrow what 
you cian do to-day. 
Johnny: That’s right ma, so I’ve finished 
up the other part of that cherry pie. 


192] 


One Ahead 
Visitor: You haven’t a skull of Napoleon 
here and yet you call this an up-to-date 


museum, Why each of the last three museums 
I visited had one. 

Attendant: (pointing out a small skull)— 
But you didn’t see this one. This was Na- 
poleon’s when he was a little boy, 


A Barnstormer 
Two farmers meet the day after a severe 
wind storm. 
Hi: Quite a cyclone we had last night! 
Was your barn damaged any? 
Si: I don’t know, I hain’t found it yet! 








Measuring Him Differently 


Uncle (a scientist) : 
brother back at college? 
No, sir, he’s quarter-back, 


Well, Joe, is your 
Joe (a footballer) : 


B’ar 

Adventures and hair-breadth escapes were 
being related around the campfire when the 
old trapper broke in.—*“ Wa’al boys,” said he, 
“in my time I’ve been in some tight corners. 
Why only a couple of weeks ago, not forty 
miles from here, I came face to face with a 
reg’lar honest-to-gooaness grizzly b'ar weigh- 
ing all of 700 lbs. He rose up suddenly 
before me and there we stood not four feet 
apart staring each other straight in the face. 
I didn’t have my gun with me, and it cer- 
tainly would have been foolish of me to run. 
The b’ar opened his mouth and I could count 
every one of his big ugly teeth. “It’s now 
or never,” said I, and raising my right hand 


with all my foree I swung forward and 
crashed—a—peanut through the _ railings 
right down that b’ar’s neck. Yep, I almost 


forgot to tell you that this happened down at 
the Zoological Gardens.” 


Chilly 


First Scout: You are hoarse this morning. 


You must have caught cold at the theater 
last night. 

Second Scout: Shouldn’t wonder. I sat in 
the ‘Z’ row. 





Sven the Seats Rose Up in Tiers 


John: Yes, Joe is a great actor. Last place 
he performed he brought down the house. 
Al: Yep—a brick at a time. 


Wanting But Little or Even Less 
A small boy went into a drug store and 
asked for a dime’s worth of salts, adding: 
“ Arfd you needn’t give full weight, as it’s 
me that’s got to take them.” 


Something Must Have Happened to Them 

Tourist Dog (Visiting the War Zone): 
My goodness, the whole country is turned 
upside down. 


Native Poodle: Oui monsieur, and I will 


never be able to find those bones I buried in 
1914. 





Slow 
Barber: Your hair is getting gray, sir. 
Customer: Well, I’m not surprised. Hurry 
up! 


Seeing Through Things 

The examiner had asked what a transpar- 
ent object is. 

‘“*An object you can see through,” 
the reply. 

“Very well. Give me an example.” 

“A pane of glass, sir.” 

“Right. Now, next boy, another.” 

“A keyhole, sir.” 


was 
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out in front. 
low the leader” 


Harley 


so sturdy, or 


bike. 


Harley-Davi 
write to us 
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You and Your Bike 
Lead the Whole Gang 


Wherever you go—swimming, 
fishing, to the ball game, or just 
for a ride in the country—you 
and your Harley-Davidson are 


Bicycle 
What other bicycle is so speedy, 


It’s just the bike for fellows who 
like to get out in the open and 
ride anywhere, any time. 
you'll never have to worry about 
the other fellows getting a better 
They'll have to “hump” 
to keep up with you and your 
Harley-Davidson! 


Go to your dealer’s and see the 
Army olive-drab 


Harley- Davidson Motor Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





The rest all “fol- 
r’ when you have a 


-Davidson 


so good to look at? 


And 


dson with its nifty 
finish. Or 
for free catalog. 


By" | 
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Will you be the 
NEXT one to learn 
that Shaving with 
an Enders is— 


“Just like wiping 
your face with a 
towel.” 


SAFETY RAZOR 


Envers Sates Company 
105-111 West 40th Street 
New York 
ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 with 


six blades of the best quality 
Swedish-base steel. Packed in black 








Keratol box, velvet lined. Extra 
blades, package of 5—35 cents, IN 
CANADA—Razor,$1.50; blades, 50c. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


BLADES— Hand-stro 
hand-tested ped 
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ID you ever think what a funny 

thing your head is—I mean the in- 

side of it, the part where ideas are 

born? Sometimes it’s like an auto- 
mobile standing still with the engine running. 
The parts of the engine run smoothly enough, 
but the machine doesn't get anywhere. Some- 
times, you know a fellow will sit perfectly 
still with his eyes staring straight ahead and 
seeing nothing. The wheels in his head are 
buzzing along smoothly enough, but they 
don't seem to take hold and produce any 
action. Day dreaming, and “ wool-gathering ” 
some folks call it. But while the automobile 
engine is running somebody throws in the 
gear and away goes the car. Just the same 
way something will throw the wheels in your 
head together and away you go with an idea. 

Well, a little while ago the Cave Scout was 
sitting still with the wheels going around in 
his head, trying to figure out a good subject 
for our Cave confab. But the “engine” 
couldn't have been in gear, for he wasn't get- 
ting anywhere at all. There was a group of 
men talking in the office and the Cave Scout 
overheard one of them say, “I'm square with 
the world. Don't owe anything to anybody— 
not a soul.” 

Click! That remark threw the wheels to- 
gether. So come on boys, we're off! 

Of course that fellow meant that he didn’t 
owe anybody any money. That's a fine thing, 
no doubt. Sut do you think he didn’t owe 
anybody anything? Let's just think about 
that for a minute. 

Ilow about the Fourth of July? Don’t we 
owe somebody something for that? It al- 
ways is a bully day for fun, with baseball 
games, parades, peanuts, lemonade and fire- 
works. But we owe a bigger debt yet for the 
things it stands for—a government of free 
people, governed by representatives of their 
own choice, a country with equal opportuni- 
ties for all who have the grit and the will 
to achieve success. 

And how about our schools? We owe 
somebody for the buildings, the seats and 
books in them, and for the teachers who are 
to teach us. Oh, I know perfect- 
ly well that there are times in June when 
the days are hot and the swimming hole is 
cool beneath the dappling shadows of the 
willows. And I know that on such days it 
is hard to think of school as a blessing. And 
yet what a dull life this would be if we 
couldn't read or write. Why we'd miss 
those stirring stories of Buffalo Bill—and the 
baseball scores! What kind of a country 
would this be with no schools! Look at Rus- 
sia. The average boy and girl there has no 
chance for an education. And see the predic- 
ament they are in now. You just bet we 
owe a lot to the people who have made our 
schools! 

And when we want a drink we turn on 
the faucet and out comes the water. Some- 
body worked and schemed to develop our 
modern water systems. When it begins to 
get dark we push a button and presto, there 
is light. That represents years and years 
of hard thinking and hard work. Don’t we 
owe something for that? 

Tonight, perhaps, we will go to the movies. 
We will sit entranced for an hour and a half, 
while thousands of people plan and work for 
our entertainment. 

We are indebted to somebody for all the 
simple things of everyday life—the food we 
eat, clothes we wear, beds we sleep in. 

We are probably in debt to a million peo- 
ple for this magazine before us. 

“A million people, Cave Scout! 
pretty strong?” 

Well, let’s see. This magazine was made 
principally from a spruce tree in the forest. 
We are indebted to the lumberjack who chop- 
ped it down, to the man who put together 
the axe he used, to the miner who mined the 
ore from which the blade was made, to all 
the hundreds of workmen who changed the 
iron ore into steel. We owe the logger who 
hauled the spruce tree to the railroad, we 
owe the rancher who raised the horses that 
pulled the sleigh, and the farmer who raised 





Isn’t that 








the hay and oats for the horses to eat. We 
owe the tanker who iced the road. We owe 
the loader who put the logs on the railroad 
care. We owe the crew that ran the train 
on which the logs were loaded. We owe the 
men who laid the rails, who keep the track 
in repair and all the army of workmen who 
made the cars and the locomotive. At the 
pulp mill we owe the men who unloaded the 
logs, the men who peeled them, the men who 
tended the grinding machines, the men who 
mixed the chemicals, the men who tended the 
huge paper machines, who rolled the paper 
and put it on board the train for the print 
shop. We owe all the men who worked to 
produce the chemicals used in the process of 
manufacture. 

At the Headquarters office in New York 
City we owe the men who selected the stories 
and pictures, who arranged the magazine and 
put it together. We owe the artists whose 
genius produced the drawings, the chemists 
who produced the paints with which they 
worked, the weavers who made the canvas on 
which the paints were spread. We owe the 
writers for their stories and articles, and the 
thousands of persons who helped make the 
typewriters which put their thoughts on 
paper. 

We owe the linotype operator at the print- 
ing plant who put the writers’ words into 
metal, all the workmen who designed and 
put together that marvelous machine—and 
the men who made the tools they used in 
manufacturing the machine and putting it 
together. 


E owe the men who took the photographs 

and pictures from the editors and by an 
intricate electrical and chemical process re 
produced them in metal. So, too, we are in 
debt to the skilled workmen who took the 
metal from the linotypes and the cuts from 
the engravers and assembled them in forms, 
We owe the workmen who took these forms 
and by the process of electrotyping repro- 
duced them as solid plates of metal for the 
printing press, and all the men who operate 
the huge machines that print and fold and 
bind and count the papers. We owe strange 
men in foreign lands who produced the in- 
gredients which compose the ink, some of 
them gathered from the ends of the earth, 
and the sailors who manned the ships that 
brought these ingredients across the seven 
seas. We owe the workers who wrap the 
magazines and toss them into the chutes that 
carry them to the mail bags. 

We are indebted to all the workers of Uncle 
Sam who sort and send the magazines to 
every city and hamlet in the land. We owe— 

“ Hold on, Cave Scout, I'm convinced! I'm 
ready to believe now that there are ten mil- 
lion people mixed up in our old scout paper!” 

“But how can we ever pay such debts as 
these, Cave Scout?” 

That is simple enough. The little daily 
tasks we do spread out in every direction, 
like the rifles that run when we throw a 
stone in a quiet pool, touching more and 
more people as they go. And in that way 
thousands of people come to owe us. 

Life seems to be just one great network of 
debts and credits. Each of us has a part 
to perform and the only way we can pay our 
debts is to do well every task that comes. 

For instance, here is a workman in a shoe 
factory. His machine drives a crooked peg. 
It is his duty to stop and correct the flaw 
but he considers it too much bother and lets 
it pass. Somebody buys that shoe and it 
breaks. By failing in that obligation, that 
shoe workman has failed to that extent in 
paying his debt to others. 

We can’t tell how far our little acts will 
spread and how many people they will reach. 
So the only rule we can follow is to be cer- 
tain they are the right kind of acts when 
they start. When once started we might as 
well whistle at the wind as to try to call 
them back. 


Seems reasonable to me. How about it? 


TuHp Cave Scout. 
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OH BOY! 


You want to get into the open this summer, 
don’t you? Think of the hikes in the woods, 
the hunting and fishing, the swimming and 
canoeing; and the eats! the frizzled bacon, 
the fried fish and the biscuits hot from the 
camp oven. uddy! How good the grub 
tastes when you do your own cooking. 


TENTS and 
CAMP FURNITURE 


That's where we come in. We are one of 
the oldest makers of Tents and Canvas Goods 
in the U. S. Our Catalog shows just the 
things you need to make your camp com- 
fortable. Also contains interesting articles 
on camping, outfitting for the woods, etc. 


Write for Catalog No. 616. Sent Free. 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Camp Equipment 
Oars and Paddles 
Wells St. - - 


440 N. Chicago 

















White Foot Oil 


POISON IVY REMEDY 


Successfully Used by Boy Scouts 


For Ivy Poisoning, Jigger and 
Insect Bites, Chafing, Sun Burn, etc. 
Relieves all Itching. Sold by Drug- 
gists or Shipped by Parcel Post. 
Price 35 cents. (Your money re- 
funded on request.) 


WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO. 
Centreville, Md. 














Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


2 drumstick to 
jo pighont priced cornets = the were. 
eee 3S the Army and Navy. Send fi 
raliberatiy iline trated. fully des 
. Men instrument in- 


LYON & HEALY 


64-79 JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 


LOCKHART 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Paten Made in U. 8. A. 
Regulation for Military—Correct for Sport 
Special Boys’ Size 
(Regular —Mens **Scout’’—Boys) 
At Your SCOUT DEALER Or Write 
195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools & Organizations 
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Dollars in Hares 
Wepay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. ig 
Profits. We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard. 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free. 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 

409 H Broadway New York 


electrical, rope, air- 
plane, p:ano, pipe- 
organ. flat, hoo ~ 
bale-ties, tac 
nails, hobenehe 
concrete re-inforce- 
ment. 


springs, net- 
ting, wire fences, steel posts, trolley-road wires and rail 
bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing cables, borse-sh 


0es. 
illustrated Books Describing Uses, 


American Steel & Wire Co. an: VFa6s.. 


CHICAGO 


Information F R E E 


Sond ws your nome and sddrece for full informetion regarding the 
Aviation and besinses. Find out about the many great 


mae —— and how , during 
spare time wality. Our new book “Opportunities in the Air- 
otene' indesry~ ya tree if you answer at once. 


MERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. s08B 7601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Do You Take Pictures? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to make better pictures and earn money 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, . 464 Camera House, Boston, Mass. 
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Safe and Sane 


No Matches 
No Powder 


—it's off with a “BANG.” 


and directions. 


on 
Model 16F, Length 23 inches, 
( 


Model 11F, Length 16 inches, 
Model 7F, Length 10 inches, 


Model 11D, Length 12 inches, 
Model 7D, Length 9 inches, 
EXTRA SUPPLIES: 
Bangsite (ammunition) per can 
Spark Plug (igniter) ° is 


OBEY the LAW 


Celebrate Without Powder 
BETHLEHEM 


“BIG-BANG” 


SAFETY CANNON 





Harmless as a Pop-gun 


**BIG-BANG” has all the Glamour, the Flash 
and the Boom that appeals so strongly to the heart 
of the boy with the absolute safety demanded by the 

most exacting parent. Used in the house or any- 
where in Military Games, Celebrating and Saluting. 


SAFE and SANE—An overcharge means only a 
smaller report. Even a lighted match will not ignite 
the Bangsite in the ammunition case. The cannon 
will neither set fire to tissue paper nor burn the skin. 
COST OF OPERATION—very little. The cannon 
may be fired 100 times for a few cents. Open the 
breech—fill the charging measure from the ammuni- 
tion case—slam the breech shut—touch the igniter 


If your dealer cannot supply 
Order It Today—you, send Money Order or 
Check and a ‘‘BIG-BANG” cannon with a supply of 
Bangsite (ammunition) will be sent to you prepaid 
in U.S. A. together with complete descriptive matter 


The ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON are mounted 


large red metal wheels: 


Boys, she’s a beauty) 


The DEFENSE CANNON are mounted 


on black enamel steel bases: 


LARGEST CANNON-LOUDEST NOISE 


SCOUT CAMP 
SIGNALS AND SALUTES 







- $5.00 
- $3.50 
$1.75 
- $2.50 
- $1.25 


- $.15 
- $ .10 





If th i t entirel; 
Our Guarantee pAb venga nding | a oan 


and your money will be refunded without question. 











TOY CANNON WORKS, Bethlehem, Pa. 














Easiest riding, most comfort- 
able wheel built. We’ llship to 
You on approval. You'll surely want it when 
You see the 18 exclusive features 
of the wonderful 1921 model electrically 
equipped 


BIACK BEAUTY 


There's a large variety of models to choose 


from. 
Pick the one you like best. We'll ship it to you 
express prepaid on approval, Asmall deposit and a 


DOLLAR A WEEK 
makes you the owner. Our direct 
jw saves you money. You get a liberal 
r guaranteeéand 6 months’ 
nocident policy with every wheel, 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. 157 Established 25 Tahed Pa. 


Be @ Black Beauty Owner Agent 






Seow ontale 


Something every 
boy needs. It shows 
everything a bicy- 
cle rider wants at 
remarkably low 
Prices. Send for it 
—wNnow! 





ARMY BARGAINS : 


(U.S. A. Reclaimed) 


Add to above 





ly refunded if not satisfied. 





S58q MARIETTA ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Send for 
free in Catalog 5 No. 7 77. Money 
P 


ATLANTA ARMY STORES, INC. 
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and then ride around the—a—diamond.” 
There was a giggle from the others, and 

Elwell’s blue eyes widened the least bit. 
“How spiffy!” he exclaimed. “ And then I 

suppose the fellows on bases try to rope you 


as you go past. It sounds interesting, but 7 


don’t you use any of those wicked, ram- 
pageous steers at all? I was hoping All 
right! Keep your shirt on, Frank. I’m 
coming.” 





HIS in response to an impatient roar from 

Frank Jaffrey, captain of the school nine, 
who was gathering the fellows together for 
regular practice. With a resigned shrug, 
Elwell turned and strolled across the grass 
toward the diamond. Torrance, feeling a 
hand on his arm, looked around into Geof- 
frey Rhodes’ smiling face. 

“Not bad at all, Bill—not half bad,” 
chuckled the senior patrol leader. ‘“ You’re 
coming on, old top. Haven’t you really ever 
played buseball?”’ he added. 

“No, I haven't,” answered Torrance 
briefly. “I've told you before that I’ve 
hardly been off the ranch till I came here.” 

“That's true.” Rhodes regarded him 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Do you wunt to play, Bill?” 
he asked presently. 

The Texan hesitated. “ Well, I of 
course, it’s stupid not to know anything at 
all about it, Geoff, especially the way Elwell 
always rubs things in.” He was on far too 
friendly terms with Rhodes to bother about 
carrying out a bluff. “Id like to learn 
enough about it to shut him up when he starts 
kidding. Is it—hard te catch on to?” 

Rhodes laughed. “Well, that depends 
mostly on the feliow. Of course, football's 
my game, but I know enough about this to 
coach you up on the rudiments, anyhow. 
You’ve got a good eye, I should think, 
snd—— Look here, what do you say to our 
getting hold of a ball and a bat and having 
a little try-out back of the Gym?” 

Billy’s eyes brightened and he acquiesced 
promptly. Ten minutes later they appeared 








in the secluded space behind the gymnasium | 


carrying a baseball, an old bat ard two 
gloves. The bat was temporarily laid aside 
and for an hour or more the ball passed con- 
stantly between the two, to the accompani- 
ment of frequent comment and suggestion 
from Rhodes. At the end of that time they 
paused to rest. 

“You’re better than I thought you'd be,” 
remarked Geoff with engaging frankness. 
“You've got a good arm and you can throw. 
About all you have to learn is how to handle 
your arm and how to hold the ball, and 
you’ve picked up something of that already. 
I wonder if you can hit?” 

“Can't do any more than try,” laughed 
Torrance, a pleasant glow stealing over him. 
‘“‘If being able to throw a rope will help 
any ‘ 

“Gee whiz!” interrupted Rhodes interest- 
edly. “I wonder if it would? Roping ought 
to give you a good eye and make you quick, 
I should think. Let’s try it.” 

He showed Billy how to stand and how to 
hold the bat. Then he withdrew to a dis- 
tance and pitched him a straight, swift ball. 
It cut the stone they were using for the plate 
in half, and Billy, swinging to the leather 
sphere, caught it fair and square with a clean 
erack that lifted it over Geoffrey's head and 
sent it amongst some bushes more than a 
hundred feet away. 

“A peach!” cried Rhodes delightedly. 

By jinks! Well placed, too, though that 
was accident. I'll have to show you where 
the fielders stand. You took that like a 
natural born hitter, old man. Hanged if I 
don’t believe you're going to be a regular 
ball player!” 





HEY recovered the ball and went at it 

again. The second time Torrance struck 
too soon and sent up a foul. Now and again 
he missed altogether; but taken all in all, 
his average was extraordinarily good. When 
at last they were forced to leave off Rhodes 
was full of enthusiastic approval. 

“We'll go. at it again Monday afternoon,” 
he said. ‘‘In another week or two———” He 
broke off with a chuckle. ‘“ You want to keep 
this under your hat, old man, and we'll have 
some fun with Pink. He thinks you don't 
know one end of a bat from the other. Can’t 
you string him along a bit, Bill? Let slip a 
few remarks to show how blooming ignorant 
you are; then we'll put up a game on him.” 
He laughed joyously. ‘“ Pink’s a good scout, 
but, like most jokers, he does hate to get 
the laugh. It'll do him good to be stung 
nicely for once.” 

Torrance grinned approvingly. The idea 
appealed to him immensely. With the man- 
ner of two conspirators, they entered the 
school by a side door slipped cautiously into 
the locker room and restored the borrowed 
baseball paraphernalia. Then they strolled 
out through the hall and stood together for 
a moment on the steps. 

“See you to-morrow,” remarked Rhodes. 
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‘*Don’t forget we start from here at seven 
sharp. Bring your stuff over a little early 
and we'll get places in the same car.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
Loon LAKE. 

T was after eleven next morning when the 
first of the four motor cars turned out of 
the muddy highway and began to creep slowly 
down the steep, rocky track leading to the 
banks of Loon Lake. For the last fifteen 
minutes or so there had been tantalizing 
glimpses of blue water through the leafless 


branches of birch and maple that grew in 
little clumps between wider stretches of 
impenetrable pine. And now, as the car 


crawled down this last slope, its occupants 
could searcely restrain their imprtiexce. 
“Seems as if we'd never get there,” 
plained Tub Pegram from the back seat. 
wish you'd quit shoving me, Frank.” 
“Who's shoving you?” retorted Frank 
Jaffrey, who sat in the middle. “ You're so 
doggone fat you take up about twice as much 
room as anybody else. I move we put Tub 
on one of the small seats coming back, fel- 
lows, where he can spread over the edges 
without crowding regular sized people.” 
**Second the motion,” agreed Geoff Rhodes. 
“He can have my place. There she is, fel- 
lows. How’s that for a lake?” 
There was a long-drawn, concerted sigh 
as the car slid through an alder thicket and 
came out on a wide point, partly open and 
partly covered by a thick growth of feathery 
hemlock. Mr. Patterson drove on for a little 
distance to give room for the cars which 
followed him, but before he had come to a 
stop his passengers, save for the stout Peg- 
ram, had tumbled out and were dashing down 
to the edge of the lake. Here they paused 
in a group, their eyes sweeping delightedly 
over the wide expanse of blue that rippled 
and glittered in the rays of the morning sun. 
Loon Lake was one of those long, winding, 
irregular stretches of water which conceals 
much of its extent by twists and turns, deep 
bays, narrow inlets, coves, islands and occa- 
sional wide spaces of open water. The banks 
were rocky and rather high, and clothed al- 
most everywhere by a dense growth of trees. 
The surroundings had that look, which grows 


com- 
“T 


rarer every year, of being a bit of almost 
primeval wilderness; and, indeed, it really 
was uncommonly wild and uncivilized for a 


place so comparatively easy of access. At 
the extreme northern end of the winding 
sheet of water there stood a little settlement 
of forty or fifty houses. A few farms en- 
croached upon the margin of the lake, and 
here and there rough hunters’ shacks were 
scattered along its banks. But all these were 
hidden from sight amongst the trees. 
“Oh, boy!” exclaimed Frank Jaffrey ec- 
Statically. ‘‘ What a place for a camp!” 
You've said it!” agreed Rhodes. ‘“ We'll 
have the time of our young lives here this 


summer, eh, Bill?” 
ORRANCE nodded with a long sigh of 
pleasure. He had never imagined any- 


thing quite like this. It reminded him a 
little of the rocky ‘‘ breaks” along the Can- 
adian River back at home, but there was an 
added breadth and sense of spaciousness to 
the lake that captivated his imagination and 
made him for the moment almost speechless. 

“There's depth enough right here for div- 
ing,” went on Jaffrey, inspecting the water 
critically. ‘“ We'll have to fix up a spring- 
board when we come back in June.” 

“And a dock or some kind of a landing 
place for the boats,” added Christy Brown. 
‘I’m going to bring up my canoe.” 

“The tents will be back there under the 
trees, I reckon,” said Torrance, turning away 
from the lake for a moment. “It’s a peach 
of a place, with good drainage, and Say! 
Will you look there? Doggone if it isn’t a 
log cabin!’ 

The others whirled around and followed 
the direction of his gaze. Nestling amongst 
the hemlocks, some distance beyond the car, 
was a long, low, solidly built structure of 
logs. Mr. Patterson himself stood at the 
open door, and with a whoop of excitement 
the’ boys raced across the moss-covered rocks 
toward him. They were joined by some of 
the occupants of the other cars, which had 
just arrived, and for a time sumetuing like 
bedlam reigned throughout the glad». 

The scoutmaster made no effort to quell 
the tumult. He knew that a certain amount 
of steam had to be let off before the boys 
settled down to business, and, as a matter 
of fact, he thoroughly enjoyed their excited 
enthusiasm, The cabin, a commodious, well- 
built structure, was used as a shooting box 
in the fall and winter by John Patterson's 
friends from whom he had obtained the loan 
of the camp site. It would do excellently as a 
sort of recreation hall and gathering place, 
especially in wet weather. In a leanto was a 
well-equipped kitchen, which included a large 
wood stove, dishes and cooking utensils. 

“* We'll use these now,” said Mr. Patterson, 
as they emerged into the open through a back 
door. ‘‘ But when we come back in June, as 
I suppose we will nd 

“You bet your life!” chorused a number 
of eager voices. 

“I thought you’d like it,” smiled the 
scoutmaster. ‘“ Mr. Whittmore gave us per- 
mission to use anything we liked, but for the 
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summer camp we'll bring our own equip- 
ment, of course. Now suppose we get busy 
and settle down. Geoff, you take the Wolf, 
Bear and Eagle patrols and put up the tents. 
Don and his Foxes can skirmish around for 
wood and start cooking dinner.” 


N an astonishingly short time the noisy 

mob resolved itself into separate orderly 
units, and, under the direction of their lead- 
ers, set to work systematically at their vari- 
ous tasks. Torrance was one of those told 
off to gatner wood, and, though he made no 
protest, he was inwardly somewhat rebel- 
lious and disgruntled at having to obey 
Don Elwell’s orders. As a matter of fact, his 
assignment to Pink’s patrol had been the 
one sore point in his connection with the 
scouts. He had even protested to Rhodes, 
but there was no vacancy at the moment in 
the other patrols, so he was forced to take 
this or stay out of the troop altogether. 

But no grouch could long endure on such 
a day and amidst such surroundings, and 
Torrance’s brief annoyance soon evaporated. 
He had a good axe and knew how to use 
it, and there was a real pleasure in stacking 
up a great pile of well-seasoned wood of 
just the right length for the stove. An even 
greater satisfaction came a little later, when 
he returned to the kitchen with the last 
armful of firewood and found Elwell stand- 
ing before the table opening a bag of flour. 

“Just in time, Broncho,” grinned the 
blond chap. “ You know how to make bis- 
cuits, of course?” 

**Sure,” returned Torrance laconically. 

“Well, suppose you go to it, then. The 
stuff’s all here, we’ll need about six dozen.” 

Tuere was a suppressed twinkle in his eyes 
which did not escape the Texan. Also he 
kept a sharp eye on the preparations, which 
seemed to indicate that he expected to find 
something diverting in the process. 

“ He thinks I'm bluffing, and wants to get 
me into a regular mess,” decided Torrance. 

Purposely he tossed the flour, lard and 
other ingredients together in an apparently 
haphazard fashion as if he had but the 
vaguest notion of what he was doing. Ob- 
serving Elwell out of the corner of his eye, 
he was presently rewarded by signs of un- 
easiness from the patrol leader, who must 
have realized that after all he was respon- 
sible for any waste of good material. At 
length, just as Pink was apparently on the 
point of words, the whole floury mass seemed 
to smooth out miraculously under Torrance’s 
suddenly deft manipulation, and, rolling it 
out, he began to cut circles in it with the 
top of the baking powder tin. .When two 
large pans had been filled Bill looked up 





abruptly with an aggravating grin. 

“Stung!” sighed Elwell, quick to see 
what had happened. ‘You score, Broncho. 
I thought sour dough was the staff of life 
on a ranch.” 

“Not in Texas,” 
ing his pans in the oven. 
once in a while.” 


retorted Torrance, plac- 


E watched the baking with unusual care 

and was well rewarded by the praises be- 
stowed later on his culinary skill and thé 
speed with which its products were con- 
sumed. Dinner was served on some long 
rustic tables at one side of the cabin, and 
when it was over and everything cleaned up 
the scouts were free to do as they liked. 

A number of them had brought fishing 
tackle, and, though Mr. Patterson thought it 
better not to use any of the Whittmore boats, 
they decided to try their luck from various 
rocky promontories along the shore. Others 
of the crowd played the part of on lookers, 
a few pottered about the camp, while the 
remainder, dividing into several groups, sal- 
lied forth to explore the neighborhood. 

Torrance was one of the latter. With 
Rhodes, Elwell, Jaffrey and Jim McKenna, he 
headed southward along the shore. At first 
he was inclined to regret Elwell’s presence, 
but Pink was in one of those comparatively 
rare moods, caused, doubtless by his keen 
interest in their surroundings, when he for- 
got to josh and was really charming. 

“He might be a half-way decent fellow if 
he only wasn't so fresh,”’ Torrance at length 
admitted to himself. 

For over an hour they kept to the shore 
line, constantly finding fresh features of in- 
terest. Toward the lower end the banks 
narrowed in and grew steeper and at length 
they were halted by the outlet, a fair sized, 
swiftly flowing stream. They decided to 
follow this a little way, and presently they 
came out on a narrow, rutty country road, 
which crossed the brook on an old wooden 
bridge supported by stone abutments. 

They straggled across it with the idea of 
returning to the lake, but just beyond on the 
right, they came suddenly upon a pair of 
heavy, square stone posts, moss grown and 
crumbling, to one of which hung the rusted 
fragments of an iron gate. A mere shadow 
of a road passed between them, so choked 
and overgrown that it was scarcely discern- 
ible. And just inside the left hand post 
there hung a cracked, weatherbeaten sign- 
board which bore in worn and faded letters 
the legend 

PRIVATE PROPERTY 
NO TRESPASSING. 
(To be continued in August Boys’ LiFe) 
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seizing by the collar a friend of Douglas, a 
man who had been in Congress at the same 
time that he was, and dragging him to the 
platform, ‘‘Here, you were there, and you 
know whether I voted supplies or not. Is 
Judge Douglas telling the truth?” The man 
so unexpectedly dragged in front of the audi- 
ence had to admit that Douglas was lying. 

“Judge Douglas,” he complained one day, 
“‘is playing cuttlefish—a small species of fish 
that has no mode of defending himself when 
pursued except by throwing out a black fluid 
which makes the water so dark the enemy 
cannot see it, and thus it escapes.” 

The way the two men fought became more 
and more interesting, especially to boys and 


young men. A boy wants fair play. He 
doesn’t like to see the man he is backing 
play tricks, if he is an honest boy. The anger 


and bitterness and unfairness of Douglas in 
the struggle lost him much Sympathy even 
among his followers; and the good nature, 
kindliness and fairness of Lincoln softened 
even his enemies. That is, Douglas lost sym- 
pathy as Lincoln gained it. His sincerity, 
his scrupulous care to state things as they 
were, to correct or explain an error if one 
was pointed out, his frankness in meeting 
every point that Douglas made, never to 
evade or skulk, piled up the respect of friend 
and foe. His deep earnestness, his appeal 
to the right and wrong of the matter took 
deepest hold, especially of the young. Many 
a boy felt his heart burning with a desire to 
spend his life fighting for the right thing, 
the honest thing, as he watched. Abraham 
Lincoln making his great fight. It was this 
that made Illinois, as a whole, feel as the 
debates came to a close that the honors were 
fairly Lincoln’s. Everyone, friend and foe, 
agreed that he had been just what a 


man should always bey-honest, brave and 
courteous. 
The debates closed the middle of October, 
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and in November came the elections. Lin- 
coln had nearly 4,000 more votes in the 
State than Douglas, but a senator is elected 
by the legislature; and the Democrats came 
out with forty seats to the Republicans’ 
thirty-five; that is, Douglas had won the 
senatorship. 

Of course Lincoln was, disappointed; but 
his friends wondered that he did not seem 
downhearted. He laughed and) said that even 
if he had stubbed his toe, he was too big to 
ery. The truth was, however, that he did not 
think himself defeated. He had set out to 
do something which he considered more im- 
portant to his party and to the country than 
being himself elected. He had set out to 
prove that Douglas was carrying water on 
both shoulders—trying to make Illinois think 
he meant one thing and the South another. 
He felt he had) done that, for he knew the 
South would never accept the explanation by 
which Douglas had won Illinois. This meant 
that Douglas never would be president. 

He was satisfied that he had persuaded 
great numbers of people that unless slavery 
was stopped, as the Fathers had expected it 
to be, it would spread all over the country. 
At the same time, he knew he had made these 
same thousands of men, women and boys 
feel that this never must be, because slavery 
was wrong. 

As for himself, “‘ Well,” he said, “‘ although 
I now sink out of view and shall be forgotten, 
I believe I have made some marks which will 
tell for the cause of civil liberty long after 
I am gone.” And that had been his great 
aim—not merely to be senator. You see, he 
really thought he had won. 

And so he went cheerfully back to his law. 
And high time, too. For months he had 
been earning nothing and the time had come 
when he had not even money for household 
expenses. 

(To be continued in August Boys’ Lire) 
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“I think we had a nibble just then,” said Jibby. “Be ready to jump when I say ‘jump’ !” 


“Jibby Jones and the Rabbit,” (2usil's "arr 


(Author of “Pigs is Pigs” ) 


is one of a lot of big feature stories in the July AMERICAN Boy Magazine. As 
the illustration suggests—four boys, a tree and Jibby Jones all trying to catch 
one fish. “We could sit here a hundred years” said Wampys, “and we wouldn’t 
catch anything!” But they DID catch something—and what happened then 
and what it had to do with the rabbit, makes this story one of. the funniest 
ever written by this funniest of story writers—a queer adventure of a bunch 
of boys on an island in the Mississippi river. It will make you roar! 


Big, joyous JULY ISSUE 


) THE B 
" ggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for 
=o Beye ine all the wert i ms 

Get it from your new 


A. 
a 
subscriber. $2.50 a year by mail; 25c a copy 
on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


No. 274 American Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2.50. Please send 
THE AMERICAN BOY for one 
year, beginning with current issue, to 





TWO NEW SERIALS—“The Beachcomb- 
ers,” by Charles Tenny Jackson, a story of 
two boys facing slavery under burly Chino- 
Mexicans. Thrilling, perilous adventures. 
“The Voice from the Hill,” an absorbing 
mystery tale by James B. Hendryx, whose 
Connie Morgan stories have long been 
favorites with AMERICAN Boy readers. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES, “Dead Man’s 
Tales,” “The Pass of the Eagles,” “Bones 
of Lige Billings,” ‘‘Teet’”—just a glimpse 
of the fine things served besides a great 
outdoor adventure tale by Enos A. Mills, 
entitled “Calling on Birds.” 


A “Boys who used their Brains” article; a 
story about Newfoundland dogs ; articles on 
electricity and wireless; stories by boys; 
outdoor things “For Boys to Make” ; stamp 
news, puzzles, “Funny bone ticklers.” Al 
together one of the greatest issues of the 

eatest magazine for boys in the world— 
THE AMERICAN BOY. 
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SCOUTS! 


FORM A DRILL TEAM 
EQUIPPED WITH 


HIK-STIKS 


(HIKE STICKS) 


Here it is at last, scouts! A practical, 
durable, ornamental and economical 
staff. One that is built especially for 
the purpose and that gets entirely 
away from the “ broom-stick ” idea. 


The HIK-STIK makes an impressive 
drill and parade siaff and is not to be 
equalled for general hiking and scout- 
ing. It is six feet long over-all, has a 
handle of sound, live, second-growth 
white ash and a three-inch head of 
cast bronze, fastened by a rivet which 
runs clear through the handle. The 
HIK-STIK will easily withstand a 
pull of 800 pounds. 


Here are a few of the things for which 
the HIK-STIK may be used; flag pole, 
pike pole, boating, tent pole, sentry 
duty, protection against vicious ani- 
mals, picking up hot handles, getting 
fresh water from “ out-of-the-way” 
springs, dislodging ice or driftwood, 
hill climbing, rescuing from water, 
rescuing from live wires. By inter- 
locking the hooks two scouts may run 
a twelve-foot line jn one _ second. 
These and hundreds of others will 
present themselves when you have 
become the owner of a HIK-STIK. 


Scouts and others: If you cannot get the 
genuine HIK-STIK (hike atick) in your 
town, write direct to the manufacturers. 
Sent direct to you (we pay shipping 
charges) anywhere in the United States 
for $1.50. Send your order today to 
National Headquarters, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, or order direct from 


KOKOMO BRASS WORKS 


KOKOMO, INDIANA, U. 8. A. 
Founders and Finishers, 








WKSTIK 


(HIKE STICK) 
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other so that it seemed a _ sleeping man. 
Then again he stepped back into the shadow. 

“Two,” he said softly. ‘“‘ Put wood on the 
fire. Cover him.” 

“Two,” answered a voice from the bushes. 
Wolverene crept close behind the dead man in 
such a way that he was indistinguishable 
from him. He thrust out an arm that seemed 








the arm of the dead and put wood on the fire. 


HE fire blazed up after a minute or two of 
smoldering. It revealed a man sitting 
against a tree with head stooped on his 
breast like a watcher who is drowsy, while 
across the fire a sleeper lay sprawling. 

Red Hawk crouched in the shadow listen- 
ing. It was now the middle of the night. 
The woods were more silent than before. His 
ears drank in the soft talking of the brook, 
and the splash of the muskrat working down- 
stream. From a distance, from the hill that 
blocked the eastern sky came the faint and 
mournful cry of an owl. Red Hawk paid a 
tribute to the ghostliness of that sound by a 
slight tremor of the body. Like all the 
Mohawks he was fierce, implacable, utterly 
without the manifestation of fear when deal- 
ing with a living enemy, but there were hours 
of the night when with the hooting of the 
owl he remembered for a brief moment the 
fears of his childhood when he experienced 
that terror of darkness from which few brave 
men are immune. 

Nearly an hour passed as he listened with- 
out changing his position. Then as softly as 
the drift of thistle down he moved around 
the camp in the darkness; passing between it 
and the hill, he moved down stream. Fifty 
paces away he paused, At this point the little 
stream ran between high banks, and from the 
edge of the take-off to the surface of the 
water there was a distance equal to the height 


of a man. Here the water ran smooth and 
deep. There was no noise of stones or gravel. 


The place was steeped in silence. 

Above this stretch of water Red Hawk 
crouched waiting, his eyes fixed on the shrub- 
bery downstream. He had not long to wait 
this time. Before half an hour passed some- 
thing stirred in the fringe of bushes that 
overhung the water just below where he 
waited. Softly the leaves were pressed aside 
and a lithe figure emerged. Stepping in the 
centre of the stream it moved slowly towards 
the watcher. At every step the man in the 
brook lifted his head and held his senses 
suspended, 


DEAD twig fell from a tree just above 

the Mohawk, and he saw the figure in 
the water stiffen and remain moveless for a 
long time, until convinced that the sound con- 
veyed no menace. At last it moved on. He 
arrived just below Red Hawk, who peered 
down at him from a tangle of shrubbery that 
would make him invisible except to the 
keenest eyes. The Mohawk remained per- 
fectly motionless. His enemy was now only 
the length of a man away and Red Hawk was 
nerving his muscles for a spring. At this 
moment however, he must have made some 
trifling noise which, barely perceptible as it 
was, betrayed to the savage below that some- 
how he was in peril. The first sign he showed 
of his knowledge was to crouch still closer 
to the water. He turned his head slowly from 
side to side, gazing around in every direction, 
seeking to penetrate the mask of night. 

At last his eyes rested on the very spot 
from which the face of Red Hawk peered 
forth. The youth remained motionless. Now 
was the supreme test of his nerve. He must 


: A Night at the Pool 


(Continued from page 7) 
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absolutely trust the concealment offered by 
his own stillness and the confusion created by 
the crossing of a few twigs before his face. 
For a long time neither of the men stirred. 
Each one stared into the face of the other, 
but while Red Hawk was sure of his man the 
other was uncertain as to what he saw. 

His uncertainty did not lessen his caution. 
Slowly he began to edge towards the other 
side of the stream. As he moved his feet 
through the water he was impelled to believe 
that he discerned a slight movement in the 
bushes that he had just been watching. He 
reached the bank. He began to withdraw 
from the water and was putting one foot 
slowly up the bank to find a hold, when there 
was a swift motion. He ducked just as a 
tomahawk whizzed by his topknot, and a mo- 
ment later he was thrown into the stream 
and crushed under the water by the leaping 
form of Red Hawk. 

A few minutes later Wolverene heard a soft 
step beside him. Red Hawk laid a dripping 
burden on the ground. 

“ Three,” said Red Hawk, 

“Three,” answered Wolverene, 
well.” 

Red Hawk lay beside him on the ground. 
Wolverine placed his hand on the hand o 
his comrade. His- voice was full of wonder. 

“You are a great warrior.” he said. ‘In 
one night you have slain three armed enemies. 
Truly the Long House will ring with your 
praise.” 

“TI expected three,” answered Red Hawk, 
“and it is easy to kill when you know that 
the enemy is coming to seek you. I knew 
that none would come from the Hill Now I 
will sleep, for morning comes soon and we 
must be on the way.” 

“T will watch while you sleep.” 

Wolverene sat and watched the woods. 
Patient, motionless, he waited by the side of 
his comrade for the coming of dawn. The fire 
had gone down to smouldering ashes, but in 
the starlight he could still see the dead man 
sitting by the fire his head fallen forward 
on his chest, and the other lying as if asleep 
where he had been laid. The third man was 
stretched at the feet of Wolverene. 
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HEN the dawn came the two young 
rose and built up the fire. Again 

caught the great trout with his 
hands, while Wolverene tended the fire and 
cooked. Before eating they stripped off their 
buckskin shirts, took off moccasins and hunt- 
ing trousers, and bathed themselves in the 
pool. Before the sun rose over the hill to 
the east they had finished. Then they 
quenched the fire with handfulls of water, 
and stood for a space looking down at their 
camp before leaving. A moment later they 
were on their way through the woods, skirt- 
ing the sacred mound—on their journey home- 
ward to the fires of the Mohawks. 

Before they were entirely out of sight of 
camp, by a common impulse they turned to 
look back. A faint steam rose from the dying 
fire. Against the tree, his head sagging for- 
ward on his breast reclined the figure of the 
first dead man. Opposite him stretched in 
the attitude of careless sleep lay the second. 
The third warrior, half hid in the bushes, lay 
with his legs bent up like a sleeping child. 

Red Hawk caressed with his hands the 
three scalps that hung at his belt. “ Ho!” he 
said softly turning his handsome boyish face 
to Wolverene. ‘‘ They were brave men. 
will be glad to meet them when I go to the 
land of spirits.” He turned with light and 
certain steps towards the west, towards home. 
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Ww have an interesting letter to forward 
to some member of the World Brother- 
hood, a letter from Tientsin written in Chi- 
nese. If any of our members have been study- 
ing this language we should like to have 
letters from them to forward to the writer 
of the one we have just received. 


ROM Chita in Siberia have come recently 

two requests for correspondence with 
scouts. Scoutmaster Stookalloff writes us 
that the movement in Russia and Siberia, 
owing to the war, has been much broken up 
and that the members of the organization are 
much in need of scout literature, for which 
they are unable to subscribe owing to the 
conditions there. He asks not only corre- 
spondence for members of his troop, but also 
copies of American Scout literature, books, 
magazines, etc. We shall be glad to forward 
letters or will send the address to any of 
our members who wish to send copies of 
Bors’ Lire or scout books with which they 





have finished. 


MONG those who have joined the World 
Brotherhood of Boys recently are the 
following: a Spaniard, 20 years of age, who 
is studying engineering and wishes to corre- 
spond with young men of his own age in 
this country; a Swiss scout who wants to 
correspond only with someone interested in 
agriculture; a South Australian, 17 years of 
age, who has just completed five years of 
Scouting and wishes to correspond with a 
scout in Los Angeles who is connected with 
the motion picture business there; a scout 
of Luxembourg, 17 years of age, who writes 
in French or German and wishes to corre- 
spond in regard to scouting and to exchange 
postcards; a Russian, 17 years of age, who 
will write in French; a Belgian patrol leader 
who will write in French to a scout who 
lives in the city; a Swedish scout of high 
school age who wishes to correspond in Swed- 
ish with a Swedish American scout. We have 
still on hand several letters written in Hun- 
garian which we should like to distribute. 
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Learn to play a man’s game 
now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 


EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 


Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. It tells you how 
boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 

the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 












of quality with Golfers for over Cc scan 
twenty years. McGr & 
“Make Records with MACGREGURS” Canby Co., 


Dept. 85 Dayton, Ohio 
Please send free information 
and booklet 
“How Boys Can Enjoy Golf” 


THe 
CRAWFORD, McGREGOR 
& CANBY CO, 


OAYTON, OHIO 
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Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
ride; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your record 
on the 


Need 
CYCLOMETER 
Goes on hub of front wheel; 
easy reading from the saddle. 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or— send $2.00 to 


THE VEEDER MFG. CO., 37 SssseetSt: 
SALE U.S. ARMY GOODS 


FOR CAMP & SUMMER WEAR 


































Best quality, lowest prices, our 
money back guarantee covers all 
purchases. 

ARMY SHELTER TENTS... $3.00 
Khaki Riding Breeches......... 3.00 
TOME TIGMsOTS sc. cvcccccccce 2.50 
PEGE MOOR. 0 osc svc cece eevee 2.50 
Camp Cooking Grates......... .30 
Folding Mess Pamns........... -25 
Bites Shirt)... .. cccccccccsece 75 
Army Folding Cots........... 3.50 
Army O. D. Wool Blanket... . 3.50 
Army Tents all sizes and 5000 


other articles for camps or outings. 
Catalog 114 free on request. 

RUSSELL’S ARMY & NAVY STORE CO. 

245 W. 42nd St., New York 
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OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dozs 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful wateb-dogs for 
automobile, camp, home and estate; ideal 
dogs for farm and ranch; careful drivers 
of cattle and sheep; excellent § ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. Choice 
stock for sale. Also Fox-Hounds, Coon- 
Hounds and Big Game Hounds. Delivery 
Descriptive 


and satisfaction guaranteed. 
booklet mailed for 10c. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of ogee in the World 
Dept. G, LA RUE, OHIO 





—because the wheels on the Auto-Wheel Coaster 
and the Auto-Wheel Convertible Roadster cannot 
come off unless you take them off. These are the 
wagons with the automobile-type wheels, roller bear- 
ings, and cold drawn steel axles. 

Steel disc wheels, just like the newest automobile 
wheels, can now be had on all modes if you want 
them. Unusually strong. Just the thing for boy 
speeders. 

Write for FREE Dime Bank and year’s subscription 
to **Auto-Wheel Spokes-man Send names of three 
dealers, telling which sell the Auto-Wheel wagons. 


Coaster Co.Inc. 
131 Schenck St, W. TONAWANDA, A. Y 
In,Canada: Preston, Ont. 


Export Office: 365 W. 23rd St., New York City 
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You, too, can do it easy and 
in 30 Aa time--no special too 
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The Shaw Attachment Bay 
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= COLIN MANN, 86 Green St., Bath, Maine 


Are you looking for a way to 
earn the money for your 
camping trip? is a 
** Price Card Holder’ that 
can be sold to every store 
keeper in your city. 

Don’t Miss This Opportunity 


I 
Write te rt Postion jars Immediately. 
TAYLOR & SONS 


177 Main St..W. Rochester, N. Y. 
EARN MONEY — RADIUM 


Here’s a chance to earn quick money for camping equip- 
ment. Everybody needs our radium luminous locator for 
electric light chains—“‘find "em easy in the dark.” Sell 
one doz. at 25c each and make $1 00 in cash. They sell 
on sight. Write for one doz. “Lighthouses. Return 
them if they don’t sell or send us $2.00. You keep $1.00. 


HOLE'S LIGHTHOUSE, Dept. 1, 6911 Jeffrey Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 
1921 
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tain’s face was no longer red but stern. 
Would he really kill him? Then he looked 
out of the window again, past the maple that 
had served as a ladder, through a gap in its 
foliage, gazing to the bald ridge. In the lane 
the cows were lowing, coming up for the 
milking. Chickens clucked, ducks quacked as 
they made for the brook. = would do the 
same thing tomorrow, and he. . 

His heart leaped. There was dust on the 
ridge, dust swiftly moving, cored with hurry- 
ing figures. More dust coming, a_ bigger 
cloud, sparkles of light in its midst! He 
turned to the British captain, his face flush- 
ing as the blood ran fast through his veins 
and his voice rang out. 

“T’ll not tell you where the gold is,” he 
said, “but I'll tell you where my cousin 
went, not my brother. He went across the 
mountain to Hancock, to bring our men. 
He's coming now. They’ve just crossed the 
ridge. They'll be here in ten minutes.” 

The captain gave him one swift look, half 
convinced by the triumphant note in the boy’s 
voice. He cast one hasty look at the ridge 
where the dust rose and the weapons glit- 
tered in the midst of it. Then he swung 
about, his face scarlet again. 

“You young devil,” he said. “I’ve half a 
mind—Harrod, it’s the enemy! Post a rear 
guard by the bend in the road behind the 
stone wall. No—curse it!” Biting his nails 
in indecision and chagrin, he hurried from 
the room, followed by the ensign. Sidney 
heard his voice giving orders. Cries came up 
from the road where the outposts had not yet 
fallen in. Mr. Hadsell ran up the stairs 
post haste in wonderment. 

“ They've gone, lad,” he said. ‘“‘The two 
officers on their horses, the wagons, the men 
afoot in double time! What’s happened?” 

Sidney told him. The sound of the retreat 
swept south towards Pittsfield. A noise of 
galloping horses came from the north. There 
was a cheer, and as uncle and nephew went 
down and out of the house to the road, 
where Mrs, Hadsell and the rest of the house- 
hold stood wondering at the swift change of 
events, George, astride a gray-dappled horse, 
by the side of an officer in blue and buff, 
dashed up, jumped from his mount and ran 
up to the group. The colonial officer gave a 
brief salute, reined in and gazed back to 
where men on the run were coming down the 
road. He waved his drawn sword to them. 

“ Scatter, lads, in open order! Cut across 
the fields by Farnum’s to the turn. After 
them!” The revolutionists vaulted the walls 
and raced across the pastures to cut off the 
fugitives. Their leader wheeled his horse to- 
wards the house. 

“In time?” he asked. ‘‘ You’ve held the 
gold?” Sidney answered him. 

“That was a gallant deed, my lads,’”’ he 
said to the two boys. ‘“‘ We need that money. 
I'll see you later.” 

“I was afraid I’d be too late,” said George 
as the officer leaped his horse over a wall and 
dashed after his men. “I nearly ran into 
the wrong camp, and we had to come around 
East Mountain this morning, to avoid them. 
When did they miss the gold? You said it 
was safe, Sid.” 

“T said yesterday that I thought you were 
afraid,” he told Sidney when he heard what 
had happened. “I want to take that all 
back. Gee, I don’t believe I’d have held 
out!” 

It was a generous disclaimer and Sidney 
discounted it.” 

“TI guess you would,” he said. 

“Better you come in to breakfast,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Hadsell. ‘I’m all twisted yet as 
to what really happened. And we’ll have to 
have a spread for our men when they come 
back. I hope they get them all.” 

Mr. Hadsell said nothing until they were 
at the table. ‘Then, according to custom, he 
spoke a grace, with special references to de- 
liverance from the hands of the enemy. 
The Amen ended, they all listened as he held 
up his hand. The sound of scattered firing 
came to them faintly. 

“The better the day, the better the deed,” 
he said. ‘ It sounds as if our men were with- 
in reaching distance, at all events. Do you 
know what day it is, Sidney?” 

“* Wednesday, I know.” 

“The date, George?” 

Both boys shook their heads. 


“It is just three years since *ye Declara- 


tion was signed. It is the Fourth of July. 


An anniversary that I venture will ever be 
remembered in this country.” 
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l’s Time to 
Hit the Trail! 


ALF the fun of camping or hiking is in going with the right equip- 
ment. That’s where we come in. Our job is to get together the 
right things at the right prices. The items listed below will help 

you enjoy to the limit your camp or week-end hike. The quality of these 
goods is the best and the prices are right. 


No, 1200. ALUMINUM COOK KIT. (Illustrated above.)—Patented fry pan 
with handle, cooking pot with cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, which also 
serves as plate or soup bowl, a fork and spoon. All pieces with exception of fork 
and spoon are made of heavy gauge pure aluminum of the famous ‘‘ Wearever” 
brand. Parts nest compactly and do not rattle. Khaki carrying case to match 
uniform with adjustable strap. Weight, 3 IbS...........-ccecccccccescesvess $4.00 

No. 1466. WEAREVER ALUMINUM CANTEEN. The makers of this famous 
brand of aluminum utensils have made for the Boy Scouts of America an almost 
ideal canteen of heavy gauge stock with olive drab cover and adjustable carrying 
strap. The capacity is just over a quart. Shipping weight, 1 Ilb............ $3.50 

No. 1001. MESS KIT. This kit consists of polished nicke!ed soup can, cup, 
stew or fry pan, and one broiler. Separate handles for each article. All nesting 
compactly together. Easily carried in pocket or haversack. Is rust-proof. 
sO PP ee eTrerriTTe tte Chee ee ee ee $1.80 

FOLDING WIRE GRATE. For heavy outdoor cooking. Made of heavy iron 


rods. When not in use, can be folded flat. Made in two convenient sizes: 
No. 1330. 10 by 14 inches. Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. ...........eeeeeee% « $0.75 
No, 1331. 12 by 24 inches. Shipping weight, 4% Ibs............ soccecs GLAS 
UTENSILS FOR EATING AND DRINKING 
No. 1404. ALUMINUM CAMP SET. Separates into three parts, knife, fork, 
and spoon. Shipping weight, 6 0z. Price........cceceeeeeeeees o6bos oubese $1 .00 
No, 1405. KHAKI WATERPROOF CASE for above.....:...- ere) ey ee 20e 
No. 1332. CAN AND BOTTLE OPENER. ........... WOYTTITIT TTT. ere 25ce 
No. 1007. INDIVIDUAL DRINKING CUP......... ceae'chew oad nie cated os 20e 
No. 1406. POCKET EATING SET. Each set put up in a waterproof khaki 
case with snap fastener which can be carried in the pocket when on the hike. 
GOS WIG, S OB. n oc cc cctcccccccecthscccbenwaneeie 6 ubs 04665 ms ows bavews 50c 
No, 1264. MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS. Cocoa fiavor............. 30c 
No. 1265. Same, but plain malted milk flavor. Postpaid................. 30c 
No. 1219. VACUUM FOOD CANTEEN .......cccccccscccccccccccccccess $3.75 
No. 1219A. Glass filler for above..........cececcees TTT ee $2.00 





REDUCTION IN PRICES ~ 
Since the last catalog was u 
these reduced prices have gone 

effect on the items listed blow: 








No. 528. COTTON STOCKINGS 

No. 3013.. LEATHER DIARIES. 

We: BEBE, MEAT. onc ccccccccces 

No. 1303. FEATHERWEIGHT SHELTER 
PRIS TSE) RAR ee a 

No. 1200. COOK KIT................ $4.00 

No. 1269. RADIOLITE WATCH..... $2.75 

No. 1364. WRIST WATCH.......... $5.00 

No. 3357. DO A — TURN DAILY 
STICKER ...... o'06s 09 eeeuemeunieind $1.50 

No. 3417. STUMBLING INTO CITIZEN- 
SHIP. Pamphlet by Jas. E. West... ..05 ea. 


$2.30 for 50 copies 
$4.50 for 100- copies 
$21.00 for 500 copies 
No. 1462. CELLO ALUMINUM COOK 
KITS, each $3.15; lots of 10 or more.$2.80 ea, 
No. 1201. CELLO ALUMINUM CAN- 
TEENS, each $2.60; lots of 10 or more 
$2.30 ea. 
No charges paid at these prices on ten or 
more of Nos. 1462 and 1201. 
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Two Boys 
Were Grinding 
A Scythe 


And every time they playfully pressed the blade 
point against the revolving stone, the ringing, 
scraping noise made their dog jump and bark. 
Right then in the two 
brothers was born the 
idea of a sound-pro- 
ducing device that 
today is built into the 
famous Seiss bicycle 
horn. 
George and Avgust 
Seiss were poor. They 
had to walk three 
miles to school. They 
' had little time for 
play. But— 
They had hopes for 
the future. George 
Seiss was a natural 
born technical man 
and August leaned 
towards business de- 
tails. 


These qualities with 
grindstone idea 
brought them success 
and the evidence is a 
three story factory 
devoted exclusively 
to producing signal- 
ling devices. The 
largest of its kind in 
the world. 
























George Seiss Says: 
“Give me a healthy- 
minded chap who loves the 






toeat when its time to 
eat—who loves to work 
when it's time to work 
—and who loves to play 
—and I will build him 
into the kind of man 
every mother dreams 
her boy should be" 










NOW GEORGE SEISS WANTS TO TELL 
EVERY BOY ABOUT “WAYS 
THAT WIN” 


Every boy is responsible for one man’s life—His 
Own. In youth is the time to build the man. 
George Seiss wants every boy to read his book- 
let, “Ways That Win.” Every lad can get the 
right start if he will apply himself as this booklet 
tells 

Every parent will be proud of the boy who builds 
himself according to “‘Ways That Win.” The 
booklet is free upon request. 

When boys use Seiss Products, if they could 
only picturize the years of labor and patient 
striving behind them, each boy would feel the 
thrill Seiss brothers get with every horn put in 
use 

Today, Seiss horns are typical of the Seiss policy 
of fairness and desire to give a dollar's worth 
for a dollar. 



















Here is the Factory that resulted from 
applying ‘“‘Ways That Win 





Home oF Stiss aanitd 










Here is the Horn the Grindstone in- 
spired—The Aristocrat of all bicycle 
horns, “‘Model B"’. 


Exactly 
as shown. 
A hand- 
some, 
power- 
ful horn. 
All black 


















Patented 
inner 
construc. 
tion with ball bear- 
ing clutch for prolonged 
sound. Works easy, 
smooth. Will last years. 
Furnished with brackets for attaching to any 
make bicycle. Five other models, all dealers have 
them. 






















The Seiss Manufacturing Company, 
229 Alexis Avenue, 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Gentlemen :—I want to learn about “Ways That 
Win.” I desire a copy of the booklet which tells 
about how a boy should live to a success. With- 
out cost to me send “Ways That Win” to 

















PEAMRO. ccccccccscccccnecs 






Address........ 













City 





Boys! Sousa and nine other world-famous 
musicians tell you secrets of success: learn 
what opportunities there are for you in 
Scout band or drum corps. 
Free Trial Any 
Conn Instrument 
} Used by greatest bands and 
/ — putes. Easiest ofall / 
lay. Send postcard 
& ee book and details 
of free trial plan. 
c. G. CONN, Ltd. », 
707 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Indiana 
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National Council Official News 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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beaches and ball grounds clean. 
Montana, Boy Scouts assisted 
thorough clean-up of the city 


city 

In Forsyth, 
in making a 
Tourist Park. 

Frederick, Oklahoma, scouts conducted a 
city clean-up; gave scout talks in High 
Schools and made an inspection for the Health 
Department. 


Sparks from Fire Fighters 

66JQ.ORTY-SEVEN Boy Scouts, students at 
Technical High School, volunteered 

their service to fight the forest fire which 

raged yesterday and this morning on Peter’s 

Mountain.”’ (Harrisburg, Pa., Telegraph.) 

Five hundred Wilkesbarre, Pa., scouts an- 
swered an appeal made by Commissioner Pin- 
chot for aid in extinguishing a forest fire 
which had raged for three days in the Wilkes- 
barre Mountain. The fire fighters were not 
called to assemble until 2.30 in the afternoon, 
but so eager were they to begin the fray 
that by 10.30 in the morning more than a 
hundred scouts were on the way to the moun- 
tain. By noon they had the blaze under con- 
trol and before night the last spark was out, 
thus saving many acres of valuable timber 
land, 

Boy Scouts of Camp Gifford, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, maintained a Fire Patrol for days 
about the Sentinelle Preserve after success- 
fully combatting for six hours with a bad 
fire which had been started by tramps. 


An Additional Reason 


HE following editoria] is taken from a 
Pennsylvania newspaper : 
“The Boy Scout has shown his adaptabil- 


ity to many worthy functions. And now even 
as a forest firefighter he has capacity and 
pluck to tackle a difficult and hazardous task. 
The speed with which a force of scouts was 
mobilized to fight fires on Peter's and Kitta- 
tinny mountains early in the week is as cred- 
itable as the result accomplished. 

“As appears now, the scouts worked under 
remarkable handicaps. This tour of duty 
Was a new and uncomfortable one. There 
was not, it is declared, the supervision desir- 
able to make the fighting count the most. 
Some of the lads were not fed and some had 





were unavoidable. Fighting fire is not a pic- 
nie excursion. 

“But the admirable thing is 
scouts, despite these disadvantages, showed 
magnificent courage and persistence, and 
what is most important, helped to batten out 
the flames. Their achievement adds lustre to 
the scout escutcheon, and furnishes an addi- 
tional reason why this stepping stone to man- 
hood should be adequately supported and 
sponsored by public opinion.” 

What Counts as a Good Turn 

N glancing over that inspiring little book 

called “ Letters by a Patrol Leader,” by 
Captain Roland Phillips—which, by the way, 
every Patrol Leader ought to read not only 
because it gives such helpful comment on a 
atrol Leader’s job, but also because Captain 
Phillips, whe gave his life for his country, 
was such a splendid scout himself—I notice 
that he tells of a group that wouldn't let 
any member count as Good Turn the giving 
up of his seat in a street car to a lady, for 
“any gentleman would do that anyway.” 
That starts an interesting question. What is 
a Good Turn:anyway? The answer seems to 
me that it has to be something extra, some 
thing more than your duty, and if it is some- 
thing you have to look about for, which isn’t 
just under your nose, it may be all the better 
because you had to look for it. Try being a 
Knight Errant. It is a great game to play. 


A Plucky Boy Scout 

NE day last April three lads of Hayward, 

California, were out walking and as the 
water in Meek’s Dam looked tempting two of 
them decided to goin fora swim. The third 
lad, Howard Burr, son of a Cherryland ranch- 
er, refused to join them, saying the water was 
too cold. I suppose the other two railed at 
his “softness”? and want of pluck, as boys 
sometimes do, forgetting that foolhardiness 
isn’t courage. Anyway, they plunged in anc 
were both instantly seized with cramps. 
Young Burr, with great presence of mind, 
picked up a wooden picket and held it out 
to one of his companions, pulling him ashore. 
Then without an instant’s hesitation Scout 
Burr dove into nine feet of water in an effort 
to rescue the third lad, who had already gone 


that the 

















BOYS’ LIFE 





OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


for 


Boy Scout 
Uniforms and 
Eouipment 


The World’s Greatest 
BOYS’ STORE 


Sixth Floor 
Tae @ Pu 
Henry C. Totten & Sons 


State and Jackson, Chicago 


Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $200.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
Spare time. Learn to make. 
original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
























to trudge home at least part of the way. down. His effort was unsuccessful, but no | and examples of the work of successful boy students 
Doubtless in the emergency these misfortunes less heroic. | which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
| woUur age. 
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Scout Ideals = 79% National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
(Continued from page 5) = 
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in the late war resist 
otherwise would have 
Physical fitness induces 
to bravery. Fit mentally means cheerfulness. 
Fit morally means a clean mind, free from 
impure thoughts and desires, which is essen- 
tial to clean living. 

In somewhat rough but forceful language, 
which might be paraphrased as follows, did 
a father give advice to his son who was just 
leaving home for college. ‘“‘ So live,” said he, 
“that you can look any blank man in the 
where to go.” 


many a soldier boy 
temptations which 
pressed him sorely. 


eye and tell him 

To you, Scoutmasters and leaders of this 
great Movement, let me say that it is not 
so much what you say that influences the 


boys in your troop as what you are and do. 

A certain man of high character and win- 
ning personality had gathered about himself 
a group of street boys, whom he had formed 
into a Bible class. He was fine and clean 


and strong; the boys loved him, and he 
had great influence over them; and then 
he died. After conference the boys decided 


certain lawyer in the city to be- 
“ But,” said the lawyer, 
not right with God.” 


to ask a 
come their leader. 
“TI cannot, for I am 
With characteristic directness the boys re- 
plied, “Why not get right then?” This 
challenge the lawyer could not refuse. 

The power of example, whether for good 


or evil, cannot be overestimated. If your 
life is not what it should be, unless you are 
prepared to so change it as to make it a 


worthy example to your boys, it were far bet- 
ter for you to quit scouting. 

And you, boys, will never know until you 
have become men what an influence for good 
you may have on the men who are your 
leaders. May you help them as they are 
seeking to help you, to be always true to 
the Scout Oath and Scout Law. 








j OUR-HOW-TO-MAKE CONTEST | 


1. For the best description and drawing 
of an article which a reader has originated 
and used, Boys’ LIFE each month will give a 
prize of $5.00. 

2. Any reader of Boys’ Lire under 
eighteen years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 
words. 

4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only, and folded, not rolled. Drawings 
must be in black ink and should be on a sep- 
arate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. 

4. The name, address and age of the au- 
thor, and, if a scout, his troop number, should 
appear in the upper right-hand corner of the 
first page of manuscript. 

6. With every manuscript a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope for return should’ be 
enclosed. Only manuscripts thus accompanied 
will be returned. 

7. Manuscripts must be marked “ For the 
How-to-Make Contest” and must reach us by 
the tenth of the second month preceding the 
date of issue. 

8. The Editors of Boys’ Lire will act as 
judges of the plans submited. 


é PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST RULES i 


These instructions must be followed; other- 
wise pictures will not be considered: 

1. Pictures must be taken by the con- 
testant and related to Scouting directly or in- 
directly. 

Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 

2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication. 
The competition is open to all readers of 
Boys’ LIFE. 

3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LIFE. 








IRELESS CATALOG 
JUST OUT 0. stamps of 


coin, brings new loose-leaf wireless 
catalog; places you on mailing list 
to receive regular bulletins, keeping 
you posted on latest developments 
in wireless telegraph and telephone, 


gives hook-ups. Illustrations and 
prices on latest MAGECO ap- 
paratus. Write today. 


THE MARSHALL-GERKEN CO. 
147 Radio Bldg. Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 











DO YOU STAMMER? ) 


Sane methods based on many siiccessful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction 
of all Speech Defects employed in the Speech 
Clinics at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
under the direction of 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 

(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 

Director of Speech Improvement, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
Director Speech Clinic Collegeof City of New York 
Lecturer—Post Graduate Medical College, New 
York City. 

Normal Courses for Teachers 

of Speech Improvement 
Dormitories and complete equipment. 
Address Martin Inst. for Speech Correction 
417 DeWITT PARK, Ithaca, N. Y. ; 


— 
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Sky Island 


(Continued from page 20) 





TUATHA ELE 4 
marched out of the clearing to the awful tune 
of “ There was a little frog.” Several men 
in coarse shirts and high boots had lounged 
to the door of the nearby bunkhouse, and I 
tell you, Ray and I were most too scared to 
breathe. The Teds had evidently broken up 
for good the interesting meeting between the 
Swede and Bowman, for the latter dismissed 
the lumberjack with a curt “I'll talk to you 
again tomorrow morning.” Then Bowman 
walked briskly out of the clearing, and we 
heard the roar of a high-powered car from the 
tote road among the spruce. The tall Swede 
sauntered lazily over to the bunkhouse, leav- 
ing the sawmill meadow still and empty. 

** Gee,” whispered Ray. “I guess we don’t 
want to write our names on the office wall 
after all. That Bowman fellow acted as if 
he wanted to chew the Teds up. Now is our 
chance to get away.” 

So we wiggled along across the sawdust 
piles, crawled through the river grass and 
sat down in the timber on the far bank. 

“What do you make of it?’ Price asked, 
so I had to put my rather hazy thoughts 
into words. 

“Near as I can figure,” I replied, “ that 
conversation we heard has something to do 
with the quarrel between the national forest 
and the lumber interests. You know how 
Bowman was interrupted just as he started 
talking about the ranger on The Sentinel.” 

“That’s Starbuck, all right,’’ Ray asserted. 
“And the lumberjack balked on account of 
something about ten thousand dollars and 


jail. That means he’s going to break some 
law, and it must be a mighty strict one. 


Do you suppose—oh, Kenneth, do you think 
they were talking about burning the forests?” 

“You said it,” I nodded grimly. “ That's 
just what I was thinking about, but I hated 
to put it in so many words. Don't you think 
we had better get back to camp and tell the 
fellows? Maybe there is something we ought 
to do about it.” 

We arrived at Bonnahah about five in the 
afternoon. The rest of the gang was already 


assembled eager to tell their stories. Fred 
spoke for Tom and himself. 
‘**We made a list,” he began, “of all the 


different kinds of birds and flowers and trees 
we saw on the whole hike. 

“We think we have you all beat on obser- 
vation, but we've got to admit that we missed 


the sawmill clearing somehow. We went 
through the forest for at least ten miles, 
and then wandered around in a ecirele, but 


we couldn’t find any signs of the mill.” 

I had just been bursting to tell them our 
adventures, and as soon as Fred had finished, 
I plunged right into the story, telling how 
we had sneaked up to the office window just 
in time to hear that conversation, how the 
Teds had interrupted it just as it was getting 
exciting, how Bowman had told the Swede 
lumberjack to come to the office the next 
morning, and how we had managed to squirm 
back out of the clearing without being seen. 
I told how Ray and I had figured out the 
meaning of the conversation, and the gang 
unanimously agreed that it must have some- 
thing to do with the fight between the forest 
service and the lumber kings. 

“Don’t you think we should warn Star- 
buck? Fred queried. ‘* This might be nothing 
at all, but on the other hand, it might be 
pretty serious.” 

“No.” Tom spoke deliberately. ‘I don’t 
believe that we have enough evidence to stir 
up his suspicions. The more I think of it, the 
more it seems to me that the only thing for 
us to do is to be there at the lumber shack 


in time for Bowman's talk with the big 
Swede. Maybe we can find out something 


definite that will be of some help to Star- 
buck and the forest service; but as it is 
even our lookout man would laugh at us.” 
This looked pretty sensible to the rest of 
us, and we immediately volunteered for scout 
duty at the sawmill in Muggins Gulch. 
‘One at a time, please,” Tom laughingly 
requested. “If we all went, someone would 
be sure to bungle the job. Two is a plenty. 


And, since you all feel so anxious to go, 
we'll have to draw straws.” 
Luck was against me for sure that time, 


for Tom and Ted Stanton pulled the long 
straws that gave them the privilege of going. 
They talked their plans over, and finally de- 
cided to leave before sunrise the next morn- 


ing, in order to take no chances of being 
late for the talk. Ray and I warned them 


how hard it was to cross the clearing, but 
they were determined to go themselves, par- 
ticularly when we informed them that there 
was a big pile of dead branches close to the 
office window, that made a fine hiding place. 

Just then we heard footsteps on the rocks, 
and, looking up, saw a tall man, bareheaded, 
with a red shirt, coarse corduroys and high 
boots striding toward us. His face—what we 
could see of it—consisted of a big, lumpy, red 
nose and a pair of green eyes, but most of it 
Was lost in the big black beard below and the 
shaggy mop of tumbled hair that curled down 
over his forehead, 

(To be continued in August Boys’ LIFE.) 
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Last Call! Listen— 


Can’t you hear the stars tinkling? 
Can’t you hear the mountains shouting? 
Can’t you hear the brook babbling? 


Real boys, real men and the real DAN BEARD, “The eternal friend of youth, himself a boy who never grew up.’ 





Can’t you hear the lake laughing? 


Can’t you hear the boys cheering? 


Can't 


you hear them all calling you? 


To the 


DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL AND WOODCRAFT CAMP 


On beautiful Pennsylvania mountain lake 1700 feet above sea, all outdoor activities loved by boys. Strenuous physical, 


mental and moral training. 
(No boys taken on part time.) 


Endorsed by former President Roosevelt. 


Camp opens June 30 and closes August 25. 


Develops originality, reality, individuality and personality 


For rates write to DAN BEARD, Flushing, Long Island 
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DAMA 


- ROOSEVELT 


BOY SCOUTS CALENDAR 


and a Friend for Life |} 


we 


HIS is being done just to give some of you fellows, or your friends, an idea of 

what a bully chum BOYS’ LIFE can be. 

new copy of the magazine coming to your door every month, packed 
with fun, adventure, thrills, inspiration and a lot of suggestions on what 
to do and how to make things. 


OO 








Never a 


Our Circulation Manager calls it an “introductory offer.’’ 


out how perfectly corking it is to have BOYS’ LIFE for a chum for six months. 


wow bo want wher yu hace grace 
hecome cn No mon is entititd 
» « privilege if he does sot perform 
date You can't, ane of qua, onjow the 
privileges of « Bats Scot of goes shaxg cnt 
and don't do any uf the ware 





hime ne 





dull moment with a 





Invest a dollar just to find 


of the magazine, you’ll spend $2.00 every year to make it a monthly visitor. 


Then, to make this offer doubly attractive, our Circulation Manager says he will give you one of those Bully 
Roosevelt Calendars that will be a friend to you for life, too, for it is the memorial calendar of that great 
American, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. Every page contains a picture of the famous president, soldier, hunter, 
And every page contains some of his crisp, “right-from-the-shoulder” statements 


This 


ranchman, and “good scout.”’ 
to you boys. 


Take advantage of this six months’ offer by mailing this coupon with a dollar bill to day. _ The offer can begin with 
Clip the coupon—get the dollar—and then hustle to the post office. 


any number. Act now. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Enclosed please find $1.00. I want to take 
advantage of your special introductory 


offer. Please send me BOYS’ LIFE for six 
months, together with the Roosevelt 
Calendar. 


ooys. Think what a great decoration this will make for your room or den. 
calendar is printed in color; seven sheets. 


City and State 


B.L.-7-21 


Once you make the acquaintance 


STAMINA A 


A Chum for Six Months 




















Tom Brown’s Clown Band, 
the highest paid musical act, using 






True-Tone 
Saxophones 


The Saxophone — 
of all instruments today a: 
a 


band or orchestra withi: 
99 days. 


or when to use Saxo 
ly, in quartettes, in 
Girl ttes or in band; how 
spose cello 
and othcr ee would 
to know. lustrates, 
ibes an A ones 
(5) lel of th 


mod 
family. Ack for Book oI, 


Buescher Grand Cornet 


easy 
4 lit-No- 
Tone’? Bell is a feature not found on other cornets. 
ee 4 Payments 
fe advagce 


tion. Ife SE ay ao Ty ‘on os on samy, a be +4 
“Buescher acienah eetreent § Co. 
1315 15 Buescher Block "Elkhart, 


You can order 

















Old Town Cances 


Winding through shaded streams or gliding 
across the wide stretches of a lake, you paddle 
an “Old Town” with minimum effort. For it re- 
sponds to the slightest pressure of the blade. 
It floats as light as a cedar chip. And built 
into every “Old Town” is a strength that mak 
it last for years. Write for catalog. 3,000 canoes 
in stock. $67 up from dealer or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
197 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 
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Build a Lean-to with 
Plumb Official Scout Axe 
A great axe for the woods, 
Scouts. It will cut saplings 
with ease and hold its keen 
edge with ordinary care. 
Made of one piece special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. “Bit” 
extends for one and one-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and re- 
ground, won't go soft. 
nail pulling slot. Dark green 
handles—perfectly balanced. 
Price 
Axe complete 
With Sheath..... $1.75 
Sold by Hardware 
Everywhere 
Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 




















BARGAINS IN 
US.ARMY GOODS 


SCOUT TENTS 
Gots. Blankets, Scout Axes, 


Moss Kits. 


Write soten: to Departme: 
“T.”* Box 1835, Richmond. Ve. 
ete list of Scout 
their prices. 
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AreR ROXIMATELY 500 varieties of postage 
stamps were issued during the first four 
months of 1921 by Governments in all parts 
of the world. In more than fifty different 
countries real reasons existed for the printing 
of new postal adhesives—or else postal offi- 
cials, in some instances, pretended that new 
stamps were necessary, whereas as a matter 
of fact the peoples in those lands could have 
got along very nicely without them. 

Here are two examples which will give you 
an idea of this situation: 

First, the island of La Aguera. Did you 
ever hear of that name? La Aguera is 
Spanish colony under the administration of 
the Governor-General of Spanish Guinea 
Before the World War, Spain leased the land 
to Germany. Now it has been restored to 
Spain by the Entente powers. A special se- 
ries of thirteen varieties of stamps has just 
been issued for La Aguera. But the popula- 
tion is a small one, and, insofar as collectors 
view the situation, there seems to be no good 
reason why Spanish Guinea stumps could 
not be put into use for the people of La 
Aguera. 

Second,’ Austria. Here, twenty-two varie 
ties were overprinted for special “ charity” 
use and were sold for that purpose from 
March 1 to 31. There were serious floods in 
Austria, and this was made the excuse of 
getting out this “ charity’ series. Undoubt- 
edly the sale of these stamps brought in 
needed funds—but the money comes not so 
much from the _ public-spirited people of 
Austria in their desire to aid the flood suffer- 
ers, as it does from the pockets of collectors 
the world over, as the stamps find ready sale 
among stamp dealers, who in turn sell them 
to collectors. A truly fine charity series 
would have been restricted to four or five 
varieties, with low denominations, so that 
even the poor of Austria could have pur- 
chased unused sets and thus contributed 
toward the relief of distress. 

The foregoing are two examples of stamps 
which, in the opinion of many collectors, are 
unnecessary. More and more are postal ad- 
hesives of this character appearing, for gov- 
ernments abroad are finding that they are 
profitable, owing to the popularity of phi- 
lately. 


NEW style of watermark which Great 

Britain has decided upon for herself and 
her colonies has been responsible for scores 
of the new 1921 stamps. In some countries 
postal rates have again been readjusted, and 
such changes always result in new values. 
Following are given briefly the accounts of 
some of the adhesives of the first four months 
of the current year, and it will not be sur- 
prising if as many as 2,500 appear before 
December 31. 


Austria: the flood series already described. 

Cayman Islands: peace stamps, four vari- 
eties. 

Federated Malay States: new watermarked 
paper. 

Hungary: new values owing to increased 


postal rates. 


La Aguera: the stamps already mentioned. 
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Collectors 
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Switzerland: new values because of higher 
races. 
Portugal: new values, twenty-one varieties, 


because of readjustment of rates. 
Jugo-Slavia: series, seventeen values, com- 
memorating the union of the races which are 
the peoples of this new government. 
Liechtenstein: stamps issued under Swiss 
administration of Liechtenstein’s post offices. 
Monaco: new value owing to new rates. 
Silesia: plebiscite series—German stamps 
overprinted Abstimmung and 20.3.21, for use 
during the plebiscite held in Silesia. Abstim- 
mung means “ plebiscite,” and the figures of 
course are equivalent to March 20, 1921, the 
date when the voting was held. 
Armenia: new permanent series, with dis- 
tinctive designs, to replace the many pro- 
visionals which had been issued. 


Belgium: new values owing to new rates. 
Danzig: new permanent series, with dis- 


tinctive design (a vessel, «1s Danzig is a mari- 
time city). These stamps supersede the over- 


printed German labels which were in use 
pending the appearance of this “new set, 
which has ten varieties. 

Denmark: new values owing to higher 
rates. 

Egypt: stamps on a new type of water- 


marked paper—a triple crescent and star— 
displacing the former watermark of Turkish 
imprint. 

Cape Verde: six varieties issued so that 
funds might be raised presumably to aid Por- 
tuguese soldiers disabled in war; Cape Verde 
is a Portuguese colony. Probably this issue 
was partly speculative. 

Mozambique (another Portuguese colony) : 
eighteen varieties, issued for the same purpose 
as those of Cape Verde. This issue also 
probably was partly speculative. 

Jamaica: 1% p. value with “ Contingent 
Returning” as the design; a companion 
stamp with one issued earlier to commemo- 
rate the departure of Jamaican troops for 
Europe. 

Luxemburg: two new 
of altered rates. 

Curacao, Finland, Sweden, France and other 


values, on account 


countries: new values owing to new rates. 
Grenada, Gibraltar, Kedah, Somaliland, 
Kenya, Mauritius, Nigeria, St. Kitts-Nevis, 


Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements, 
Travancore, Trinidad and To- 
in these foreign lands from two 
varieties have appeared be- 
type of 


St. Vincent, 
Tanganyika, 
bago, Papua: 
to fourteen new 
cause of the introduction of new 
watermarked paper. 

Trengganu: here the new Sultan wanted 
his likeness on the stamps of the country he 


ruled, and so fourteen varieties—2 cents to 
$100—have appeared, each bearing his por- 
trait. 

Other countries where new stamps have 
appeared in 1921 include Belgium, Great 
Britain, Norway, Guatemala, Italy, Fiume, 
Saare. Probably by the time this article 


appears in the July Boys’ LIFE, new stamps 
will have been issued in Japan and China to 
commemorate the establishing of postal serv- 
ices, and in Malta and other British colonies 
where the new watermarked paper had not 





Siberia: provisionals created by surcharg- been put into use within the first four 
ing former Russian stamps with new values. months of the year. 
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RENEWALS. 
If your magazine comes with a renewal order blank enclosed it means your subscription has 
. ff the address = the magazine wrapper and send it with $2.00. the price of a 
Fitth Avenue, New York City. so you will not have to 
Postage is prepaid to all parts of the United States and possessions, and also 
de. and foreign postage 50c a year. 


expired. Tear o 
renewal subscription. 
miss a copy. 
Mexico and Cuba. 


to Bors’ Lire, 200 


Canadian postage is 2 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory service.] 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 


in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
help you select an interesting set. 

Write us today, giving the name of some re- 
sponsible person and we will send you severui 
approval sheets of the stamps you want. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 





STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Diction- 
ary, list of 3000 Bargains and Co) 

2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates 
names of countries, etc., Je Bigger ones, 14c, 35c .$1.00, $2.25 
Illus. orld costes of stampss =A.BULLARD & CO., 446 TremontSt, 
porters; album manufacturers. nt AS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ST wPS! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba. 

a. China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal. 
Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 
different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. s. 





30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd., 50 per cent com. 
List free! 1 BUY STAMPS. 
L. B. DOVER LONGMONT, COLO. 





BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 ue. China shy. set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. 8. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.Al! only 
9%. k. inest approvals. British Colonies, ete Large dis- 


coun! 
fou Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fulierton Bidg..St Louis Mo. 
15 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexic.. War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and Only 10c. 
Service. Guatemala, China, etc. 

4 ‘inest Aperoval ae Sheets 50 too. i cent. 
AGENts D. Big 72-p. Lists Free 

We Buy Stamps. Diab ed 25 years. 
NUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


25 DIFF. U. S. WITH 60% AP- 

E PROVALS. ENCL. 2c. 100 U. 8. 

25c.; 40 Asia 25c.; 40 No. America (no 

U.S.) 25e; 40 So. America, 25c.; 35 Africa, 25c.; 30 Aus- 

tralia, 25c.; 100 Europe, 25c. ALL DIFF. ANY 5 
PACKETS $1. Try our dime sets. LIST FREE. 
C. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER. ILL. 


FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So. Cent. Am. $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1; 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF, 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO.. Utica, N. Y. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil. 
Peru, Cuba, — we can. ;10¢. 
java, etc., 
1000 finely Tan) Gaaly aia 4c; 50 —_ oC 
hinges. 10. Agents wanted. 5C per cent Suniee | 1 
C. STEGMAN;; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave.:St. Jowis.Mo, 


65 Different Foreign Stamps isvm 65 Different Foreign 

Countries. Including Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe 

West 3 etc., —4 our pamphlet which = ze “How 

to make collection of stamps properly” ONLY 

16 CENT: a4 BIG BARG AIN. een City ouss & Coin 
.. Room 35, 604 Race Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stamps F ree all different free to all send- 
ing for our approval sheets. YPostuge 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, 15c. List of 1000 stamps at 4 
each and 1500 stamps at i each. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP co. TOLEDO. OHIO 
send selec- 


DISCOUNT [302 selec: 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 

Reference uired—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. iaser Uenall, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
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20 Unused Foreign Stamps 








FREE—S0 Diff. Foreign Stamps 


To all sending for my approvals 
50—80% Discount Send Reference 
F. A. —- 
231 E. "Tremont Ave. 
Bronx - New York 





Pictorials, British, 

French Col’s., app.—2c postage. Follow aa sets 

fine value. All different. Remit in 

Money Order. Postage extra. 30 Afr. 15c; 
Asia — Immense Price List Free. 

MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Can. 


STAMPS FREE fume <. War Stamps, Surcherae, 


stamps or 
45 





Gasy Woney 


Want to learn how to earn 
some easy money? Some 
money for baseball goods. 
scout equipment, or something 
else you may want for summer 
use? 


All right—it’s as easy as roll- 
ing off a log. Just fill out and 


mail the coupon and we'll do 
the rest. Shoot her along 
to-day! 

lett i i aid 
BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 
200 5th Ave., New York City 


I want to earn some money. 
Please tell me how I can do it. 
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ITS NO WONDER 
THAT “WE HAVE 
ADOPTED ‘THIS 
ONE AS OUR 

GUIDING STAR. 
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Donald C. Benedict of 4 Vernon Ave., Batavia, N. Y., sent in the 
star idea. A bright idea is Donald's, and pointed, too—in fact 
five pointed. 


Donald must have had July in mind when he sent in the star— 
BUT—we'll tell the universe that he had the whole year in mind 
when he mentioned the 


EISNER 
Official Scout Uniform 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
Red Bank ast New Jersey 


SCOUTS, ATTENTION! It looks as if very few members of the Boy 
Scouts of America have pep enough to really try to earn even a part of their 
uniform. Use your brains as well as your pencils, and make this, Contest 
something worth while, something to brag of. The replies each month aré 
many, but most of them are either copied outright from old advertisements, 
or are terribly long on blots and short on punch. The last two winners won in 
a walk, so far as choice was concerned. Get busy! Make each prize-winner 
really earn his reward. 
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SICYCLE 


Boas D EXPRESS 
Direct From Our Factory 


URCHASED in this way direct from the 
makers you save all unnecessary retail store 
profits and expenses which means from $10 

to $25 added value on the model you select. 
Your Ranger will be carefully enclosed in a 
waterproofed paper bag and then packed in a 
strong wooden crate. It is all ready for shipment now and will leave Chicago 
on a fast express train just as soon as your order reaches us. It will be deliv- 
ered to your door if you live in a fair-sized city. You call for the bicycle at 
the express office in smaller localities. In either case the delivery charges 
from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 


9 e In selecting a Ranger bicycle you do not have to take our word about its 

30 Days Free H rial quality, durability and service. We want and expect you to try it thoroughly 

before deciding on its acceptance; we to take all the risk. When it comes, test 

it for 30 days—ride it as much as you like—then, if you do not want it, the trial will not cost you a penny. You must be absolutely 
satisfied before we consider it a sale. 


With ev ery Ranger we enclose a Factory Guarantee for 5 years. This is not a mere talking 
5-Year Guarantee point, it is a written contract between you and us. We are directly responsible for the satis- 
faction and general performance of your bicycle, because we made it. 

6 Months’ Accident Insuranc In addition to the regular 5-Year Guarantee that goes with 
every Ranger bicycle, we also protect each Ranger owner 


for 6 months after purchase by guaranteeing to make good through repair or replacement any broken or damaged Ze 


































parts caused by accidents of any kind. 


12 MONTHS To PAY 


If you do not find it convenient to pay cash for your Ranger bicycle, we are prepared to ship it to 
you at once and permit you to pay for it in 12 small monthly payments. Owing to our many econo- 
mies (possible only because you are doing business direct with the maker) the extra charge for the 
12 months’ time is only slightly higher than our factory-to-rider cash prices. Whether you buy for cash or take advantage 
of our liberal 12-months-to-pay plan, you will find that our prices are much lower than you can obtain elsewhere, because 
you are doing business direct with the oldest, mosc successful, exclusive bicycle manufacturer in America. 


Your Ranger bicy¢le—no matter what 
44 Styles, Color S and Sizes your taste or sudaeusen may be—will be 
exactly as you want it to be, because Ranger bicycles are made in 


44 styles, colors and sizes. Among this bewildering variety of beautiful Rangers 
you are sure to find one that suits you as well as if it had been made to order. 


3 P ‘ 
Parts and Repairs {<b Reger ctatoitius 
trates all the worth-while 
parts and sundries for bicycles. These hundreds of accessories that 
add to the comfort and convenience of any bicycle—electric, gas and 
oil lamps, pedals, luggage carriers, mud guards, horns, bells and sirens, chains, 
handle bars, rims and spokes—are carefully selected from the leading Parts Makers 
of the world. If a particular item is better made in France than we know how to 
make it in America, or if superior qualities are to be found in England, Belgium, 
Italy or other foreign countries then you will find these lines featured in the 
Ranger Catalog, as well as the best that American makers can turn out. 


Big Free Ranger Catalog 


The big Ranger catalog illustrates all models in the actual beautiful 
colors, it is frequently called the Bicycle Encyclopedia of America. 
We have a copy all ready for you and it will be sent as soon as we 
receive the coupon in the lower left hand corner of this page. If you prefer, you can 
send for it on a postcard. In either event, be sure to write your name and address 
very plainly. This catalog is our only salesman and it is prepared in a way that 
permits even the small boy or girl to make intelligent selection of the bicycle or 
parts wanted. Looking through this mammoth catalog is just like taking a trip 
through the largest and greatest bicycle store, seeing bargains, new ideas and 
conveniences that you never saw or heard of before. 


Let us emphasize to you again 
You Save Money that our method of doing busi- 
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Send 
1921 RANGER 
Catalog FREE! 
























ness direct with the rider cuts out a large per- 6 Vv 
ee ee ener a {centage of overhead expense necessary in sell- The Ranger Motorbike ' 
MEADCYCLE CO., Dept. G-17 Chicago, U.S.A. ing bicycles through traveling men to the Stabe fo ene of Gio teeth weneiat Minas 
i . wholesale house, then to the local store and models, the pride of young America anda 
Gentlemen: Send me (free) the new Ranger Bicycle I then to the rider. All unnecessary selling model that enjoys equal popularity in all 
Catalog. Alsosend special factory-to rider wholesale prices costs are saved when you buy your bicycle or rts of the world. It is fitted with many 
and full particulars of your express prepaid and 30-Day Se eek ee oe ae See ee Features of convenience and comfort that 
j Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment Terms. | Ranger. That is why more Rangers are sold oa gg obtained on any other make of 
each year than any other bicycle. a 
| NAME ooo. s 6500000 00000s cocces ccc ce cscs ceccee cece cee sesenes ] Use the coupon, or on a postal card ask for the big catalog and full par- \ 
SEND NO MONE ticulars of our wholesale prices, marvelous offers and Easy Payment 
! terms. Why not be the first boy in your town with a new 1921 Ranger? 
~ 


‘ PO. Box. BR. FP. Di OP Bvt NO... occ cececcccce cocceceses 


Spec “IME AD crcle COMPANY \ 
Put an (x) here ( ) if you want to be a Rider Agent Dept. G-17 CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 





